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CHAPTER  I. 


"  I  am  shamed  through   all  my  nature,  to  have 
loved  so  light  a  thing. 

Tennyson. 


My  suspense  lasted  several  hours.  1 
began  to  wonder,  indeed,  whether  Milly 
was  to  receive  any  visit  or  summons  from 
her  newly  arrived  relatives,  and  Milly 
even  to  lift  her  eyes  enquiringly  towards 
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my  face — when   footsteps    sounded   along 
the  passage. 

The  door  was  then  thrown  open,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern,  Edwy,  and  Mrs. 
Lilly,  one  after  the  other  entered,  and  ad- 
vanced across  the  room  towards  the  oriel, 
Mr.  Malvern,  looking  much  chafed  and 
heated,  and  his  wife  as  ominously  cold  and 
calm — Edwy  pale  as  marble,  and  sore  dis- 
tressed and  agitated. 

Milly  rose,  and  lifting  up  her  lovely 
little  head  with  a  look  of  defiance,  met  the 
different  glances,  each,  with  one  accord, 
bent  down  upon  her. 

"  Well,  Miss  Milly,  and  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself?^'  the  uncle  burst  forth, 
in  a  contemptuous  tone  and  manner.  "  You 
cannot,  it  seems,  be  contented  with  one 
lover  at  a  time,  but  even  whilst  bewitching 
one,  must  be  sending  off  an  epistle  to  the 
other.^' 

And  he  scornfully  cast  at  his  niece's  feet, 
a  letter  he  held  ready  in  his  hand. 

Milly  looked  down,  but  did  not  offer  to. 
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raise  it,  the  crimson   colour  suffusing  her 
brow. 

Mr.  Malvern,  in  much  the  same  tone,  thus 
proceeded, 

"  I  have  been  giving  your  cousin  Edwy 
some  idea  of  the  real  character  and  conduct 
of  the  lady  he  came,  on  my  first  arrival, 
to  soHcit  for  his  wife  ;  and  I  think  he  be- 
gins already  to  congratulate  himself,  that 
he  had  the  sense  to  resist  the  very  delicate 
solicitation  to  elope  with  her,  before  this 
eclaircissement  took  place,  in  spite  of  the 
very  pretty  romance  of  the  German  Baron 
and  so  forth  ;  which,^^  he  added,  turning  hi^ 
eyes  towards  rae,  "  J  beg  to  say,  is  nothing 
but  a  romantic  lie.  I  could  give  a 
very  different  version  of  the  story,  if  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  add  this  accusa- 
tion to  the  other.  Yes,  bend  your  eyes,  fair 
lady — 1  ought,  at  least,  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  you  put  to  the  blush  at 
last.'' 

Milly  quickly  raised  her  head,  her 
countenance  at  these  last  words  transformed 
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into  the    semblance   of    that   of    a  Uttle 
demon. 

"  I  do  not  blush/'  she  said,  "  at  any- 
thing you  say  to  poison  Ed  wy 'sears  against 
me— "^ 

"  And  can  you  then  deny,  Milly,  any 
one  thing  I  have  brought  against  you  V 
Mr.  Malvern  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
heightened  indignation,  "  your  improper, 
abominable  proceediDgs  with  that  rascally 
Italian,  carried  on  to  the  verge  of  an  elope- 
ment even  after  you  became  aware  that  he 
had  a  wife  alive — " 

"  That  is  false — I  was  not  going  to  elope 
then,"  Milly  burst  passionately  forth, 
stamping  her  foot  upon  the  ground. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  credit  this  pro- 
testation. A  dead  silence  followed  her 
words,  broken  but  by  a  low  deep  groan 
from  Mrs.  Lilly.  I  had  covered  my  eyes 
with  my  hand  in  horror  and  dismay. 

"  Come,  Milly,  I  fear  you  can  make 
nothing  of  it,"  her  uncle  continued,  "  and 
even  if  all  that  might  have  been  forgiven 
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and  forgotten,  as  we  promised  it  should 
be  on  your  hypocritical  professions  of  re- 
pentance, reformation,  and  so  forth,  that 
letter  at  your  feet  proves  the  value  of  those 
protestations.  Of  course,  after  all  that 
had  happened  we  were  not  going  to  leave 
you  here  entirely  to  your  own  devices — 
Pierrot  had  our  strict  injunctions  to  let  no 
letter  pass  from  hence  without  examination 
of  the  directions  of  your  correspondents — 
That  letter  is  still  unopened,  but  if  you  are 
so  very  innocent,  as  you  would  wish  some  of 
us  to  believe,  perhaps  you  will  submit  it  to 
your  cousin's  inspection."  « 

Milly  answered  by  instantly  placing  her 
little  foot  upon  the  paper  at  her  feet. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  murmured,  tremulously, 
and  drooping  her  head,  tears  either  of 
passion  or  of  anguish  silently  trickled  down 
her  burning  cheeks. 

I  had  often  glanced  at  Edwy  throughout 
this  scene.  He  was  standing,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground — ■ 
nor  did  he  raise  them  now. 
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There  was  another  pause,  broken  at  length 
by  the  cold,  low,  serious  voice  of  Mrs. 
Malvern. 

"  Milly,  this  is  most  sad — most  painful," 
she  began,  "  after  all  this,  what  are  we  to 
hope — what  is  to  become  of  you,  unhappy 
girl  r 

"I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know," 
whined  Milly,  clasping  her  hands  woefully 
together,  "for  I  am  fatherless — motherless— 
and  you  are  all  set  against  me — to  drive  me 
to  ruin  and  disgrace — Edwy,"  she  cried, 
springing  suddenly  across  to  where  the 
young  man  stood,  "  last  night  you  promised 
never  to  forsake  me — Edwy,"  and  she 
clasped  his  hand  in  both  hers,  and  kissed 
and  bathed  it  with  her  tears — "  listen 
to  me,  I  swear  I  love  no  man  on 
earth  but  you — will  never  love  another 
— whatever  I  have  done  has  been 
through  ignorance — your  love  will  make 
me  a  different  creature — you  only  can  re- 
form and  change  me — Edwy,  has  your  love 
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SO  soon  grown  cold'? — speak  to  me  one  kind 
word — " 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  stood 
there  by  Edwy's  side  with  every  other 
glance  turned  with  contempt  upon  her 
shame-struck  and  downcast  countenance 
— for  neither  the  look  or  glance  were  re- 
turned or  the  petition  accorded. 

Edwy  on  the  contrary  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  there  was  that  in  the  gesture 
which  might  well  have  made  her  sink  with 
shame  in  the  dust. 

The  next  moment  she  had  crept  away 
back  into  the  oriel,  and  shrinking  dowr\ 
into  her  former  position  covered  her  face, 
as  if  to  hide  herself  from  every  eye. 

^5-  ^  *  4t 


There  was  at  this  juncture  a  commotion 
in  the  chamber — the  door  had  been  pushed 
abruptly  open,  and  in  rushed  the  idiot  boy 
across  the  room,  followed   by  an  attendanit 
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who  vainly  attempted  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress. 

"  Cousin  Milly — cousin  Milly ! — Herbert 
will  go  to  pretty  cousin  Milly,"  he  cried, 
and  threw  himself  like  some  young  raven- 
ing animal  upon  the  shrinking  girl,  over- 
powering her  with  his  imbecile  caresses. 
Mrs.  Malvern  and  the  nurse  both  advanced 
to  release  her,  but  it  was  a  work  of  some 
difficulty. 

The  unfortunate  boy,  now  ten  years  old, 
was  much  grown  since  I  had  last  seen  him, 
as  well  as  increased  in  bodily  strength. 

"  Never  mind — never  mind,"  gasped  Milly, 
as  shrieking  and  resisting  he  was  torn  from 
her ;  "never  mind !  Poor  Herbert — I  don't 
mind  you — you  are  quite  welcome  to  kill 
me — I  who  am  now  reduced,"  she  mut- 
tered between  her  teeth,  "  to  the  affection 
of  an  idiot !" 

This  distressing  incident  put  an  end  to 
the  still  more  painful  scene  which  it  had 
interrupted.  The  boy  was  taken  from  the 
room  by  the  nurse,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lilly 
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— Mrs  Malvern  following  with  anxious 
solicitude,  to  soothe  the  ragings  of  her  un- 
happy darling. 

Mr.  Malvern,  who  had  turned  ashy  pale, 
immediately  on  the  boy's  entrance,  w^alked 
hastily  away,  accompanied  by  Edwy,  his 
countenance  still  fixed  and  rigid,  casting 
not  a  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

I  alone  remained  by  my  unhappy 
friend. 


B   J 
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CHAPTER  11. 


The  very  head  and  front  of  mj  offending 
Hath  this  extent^  no  more. 

Or  HELLO. 


When  the  door  closed,  Milly  lifted  up  her 
head_ 

"  Are  they  all  gone  f  she  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  sullen  calm. 

"  All,"  I  answered. 

"  Beginning  from  the  last,  even  to  the 
first '^"  she  murmured;  then  added,  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  "  Mrs.  Lilly's  chapter  taught 
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me  that,  you  see.     And  why  did  you  not 
also  go  away'?" 

I  was  sorrowfully  silent. 

**  You  are  a  friend  indeed,  Susan.  There 
are  few  in  the  world  like  you;  but  do  you 
not  detest  and  scorn  nae,  after  all  you  have 
heard  V  she  said,  in  a  softened  tone. 

"I  am  grieved — most  sorely  grieved, 
Milly,"  I  replied ;  ''  but  hatred  and  con- 
tempt are  not  for  any  fellow-creature  to 
feel  towards  another — however  erring.  I 
pity  you  too  sincerely,  and  will  not  leave 
you  now  that  you  require  me  but  the 
more."  ^ 

The  renovated  levity  which  succeedev!:: 
this  speech  did  not  speak  much  for  any 
serious  effect  produced  by  my  words. 

''  And  after  all,"  she  said,  brightening 
up,  '^  for  what  do  they  condemn  me  %  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  now.  I  care  not 
if  all  the  world  knows  now  that  he  does 
— and  that  I  am  ruined  in  his  eyes.  Well, 
you  must  know,  then,  that  before  I  went 
abroad,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  any  such 
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great  beauty  as  I  found  myself  considered 
there.     How  I  was  stared  at,  and  followed 
by  strangers  in  our  journeyings,  or  at  the 
places  where  we  stopped ! — and  when  I  be- 
gan to  notice  this,  and  that  it  was  all  very 
pleasant  and  amusing,  Eleanor  was  horridly 
shocked,  and  lectured  me  by  the  hour.     I 
was  not  to  look  or  smile,  or  even  to  see 
any    of  such  things — I  must  be  in  short 
like  a  stock  or  stone,  or  statue.     How  could 
that  possibly   be  1 — I    made    a    few    ac- 
quaintances of   which  she  knew    nothing, 
and  carried  on  little   harmless  flirtations 
through  back  windows  and    over  garden 
walls  by  the  means  of  billets  and  flowers, 
and  sometimes  nightly  serenades.     It  was 
only  after  all  pour  m''a7nusery     she    con- 
tinued, seeing  that  I  looked  rather  shocked, 
*•  and  this  was  all  I  am  sure  for  the  first 
year,  and  thougli  I  was  by  this  time  sit 
down  by  Eleanor  as  everything  that  was 
bad — uncle  Malvern  was  rather  proud  of 
me  and  all  the  admiration  I  excited,  and 
took  me  to  balls  and  public  places,  where  1 
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made,  I  can  assure  you,  a  great  sensation. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  gone  on  in  what  is 
called  a  respectable  manner,  and  found 
what  is  called  a  respectable  husband — if 
just  at  this  time  I  had  not  fallen  in  with 
Santo  Corsi.  We  did  not  meet  him  in 
private  society,  but  from  the  time  he  first 
beheld  me  he  was  everywhere  else  to  be 
seen  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  I  was 
haunted  by  the  most  beautiful  dark  eyes 
you  ever  looked  upon — At  every  fresh 
town  to  which  we  moved  he  was  sure  to 
make  his  appearance.  I  had  a  charming 
little  French  maid  then  of  my  own.  I  used* 
to  walk  out  with  her  in  the  lovely  Italian 
evenings,  and  at  length  he  spoke  to  me, 
and  we  often  met  in  this  manner.  He  told 
me  how  much  he  loved  me — what  an  angel 
of  loveliness  he  thought  me — Oh,  you  can- 
not imagine  how  handsome  he  also  was, 
and  what  I  began  to  feel  towards  him ! 

"  Matters  went  on  thus  for  sometime 
without  discovery — I  rather  wondered  that 
he  was   not   introduced  to  my  uncle  like 
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other  people ;  but  somehow  I  felt  a  presently 
ment  that  such  a  step  might  lead  to  an  in- 
terruption to  our  happiness  in  one  another 
— so  did  not  question  him  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  Besides  there  was  something  exciting 
and  pleasant  in  the  mystery  which  en- 
veloped the  affair. 

'•'  We  went  from  Rome  to  Naples — he 
also  came  there  ;  but  it  was  not  such  a 
fortunate  place  for  us — We  betrayed  our 
acquaintance  by  a  glance  we  exchanged 
when  I  was  walking  with  my  uncle  :  he 
threatened  to  horsewhip  Santo  Corsi  if  ever 
he  dared  again  to  look  at  me  in  that  way, 
and  began  to  put  together  in  his  head  the 
curious  coincidence  of  "  that  fellow,"  as  he 
called  him,  being  always  in  the  way — de- 
clarins;  his  intention  of  lookino*  well  after 
him  in  future. 

"  I  was  terrified,  and  obliged  to  get  up 
some  story  on  the  subject  ;  but  managed 
clandestinely  to  despatch  a  note  to  Santo 
Corsi,  informing  him  of  our  danger.  In 
answer  he  sent  another  imploring  me  to 
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elope  that  night,  arranging  the  affair  quite 
easily,  for  Justine,  in  whom  Eleanor  had 
great  confidence,  was  in  reality  our  friend. 
How  could  I  tell  he  was  a  married  man ! 
Well,  we  were  nearly  off. — I  cannot  enter 
into  particulars  now  that  it  is  all  over,  and 
I  have  had  so  much  to  disgust  me  of  the 
subject; — all  1  can  say  is,  that  we  were  dis- 
covered— Santo  Corsi  managed  to  make  his 
escape,  but  I  was  left  behind.  You  may 
imagine  what  I  had  to  endure — what  wrath 
and  indignation — what  imprecations  heaped 
upon  my  own  and  my  unfortunate  lover's 
head !  And  then  I  was  told  that  he  was* 
an  infamous  character — spendthrift,  profli- 
gate, and  that  he  had  a  miserable  and 
forsaken  wife,  an  English  woman  of  fortune 
with  whom  he  had  also  eloped. 

"  From  this  day  forth — as  you  may  fancy 
— I  was  kept  in  durance  vile  ;  Justine  sent 
away,  and  I  carried  about  more  like  a 
slave  than  a  free  Briton.  This  was  not 
the  way  to  make  me  forget  or  hate  that 
beautiful   villain.     However  I   really  was 
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shocked  at  his  having  so  deceived  me,  and 
in  despair  at  the  idea  of  never  being  able 
to  hope  to  see,  or  speak  to  him,  now  that 
I  could  not  possibly  be  his  wife.  And  for 
six  months  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
him.  They  began  to  think  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  conduct,  and  impressed  by  the 
danger  I  had  run,  and  they  relaxed  a  little 
in  their  severity.  The  business  had  been 
kept  very  quiet — no  one  but  Justine  knew 
anything  about  it ;  my  uncle  found  it  all 
out  himself. 

"I  began  now  to  enjoy  myself  again,  and 
got  up  a  few  more  quite  harmless  flirta- 
tions, which  they  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
But  I  never  could  cease  to  remember  Santo 
Corsi — and  one  night,  shall  I  ever  forget  it  % — 
it  was  near  the  end  of  our  last  autumn  in  Italy, 
and  the  air  was  as  balmy  and  soft  as  any 
summer  evening  here — We  were  in  Florence, 
and  I  lay  in  my  bed,  the  orange  scent 
blowing  through  the  open  window,  remind- 
ing me  as  it  always  does  of  Santo  Corsi,  and 
those  delicious  walks,  and  there  was  nothing 
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to  destroy  the  illusion  but  old  cross  Pierrot 
snoring  in  a  remote  corner.  Tliej  had 
made  her  sleep  in  my  room  ever  since  the 
affair.  I  heard  a  rustling  at  the  window,  I 
sat  up  and  listened  ;  and  then  I  saw  a 
hand — a  hand  white  as  snow  all  bathed  in 
moonlight. 

"  I  should  have  screamed  had  not  a  face 
as  quickly  followed,  a  pair  of  eyes  I  knew 
too  well.  But  still  I  was  aghast.  He 
spoke  softly  but  distinctly,  imploring  me  to 
let  him  speak  but  one  word.  I  shook  mj 
head,  and  made  signs  that  there  was 
another  in  the  room,  but  it  would  not  do. 
He  continued  to  gesticulate  in  the  most 
imploring  manner.  He  probably  heard 
good  Pierrot  snore,  and  thought  our  soft 
whispers  could  not  possibly  awaken  her  ; 
I  thought  so  too,  and  could  no  longer  resist 
just  hearing  what  he  had  to  say.  Upon 
my  word  I  had  no  thought  of  more. 

"  So  I  slipped  on  my  blue  silk  wrapper, 
and  with  my  ringlets  all  about  me,  stole 
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barefooted  to  the  window.  He  began  to 
tell  me  of  his  love  and  misery — that  he 
had  scarcely  existed  since  we  parted,  and 
how  he  had  lurked  about  and  watched  me 
ever  since  we  had  been  in  this  place. 

"  I  accused  him  of  all  that  he  had  brought 
upon  me,  and  the  discovery  we  had  made 
about  his  wife.  He  swore  that  there  was 
no  earthly  tie  which  bound  him,  but  his 
love  for  me.  It  would  make  this  world  a 
Paradise  here  below  ;  he  bade  me  look 
from  the  window  and  see  how,  in  one  in- 
stant, he  could  bear  me  in  his  arms  to  the 
ground.  T  mechanically  bent  over  as  he 
desired — when  fancy  my  horror  !  my  arm 
was  griped  as  by  a  vice,  I  was  flung  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  my  uncle  threw 
himself  from  the  window  intending  to  be 
upon  Santo  Corsi.  I  imagined,  that  it 
would  have  been  English  bull- dog  versus 
Italian  greyhound,  and  that  poor  Corsi 
would  have  been  demolished. 

"  But  uncle  is  not  so  active  as  he  used 
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to  be  ;  he  caught  his  foot — fell — and  my 
lover  made  a  most  wonderful  escape. 

"  I  alone  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  my  relatiyes.  A  horrid  courier  had 
awakened  my  uncle  and  told  him  that  a 
suspicious-looking  vehicle  was  waiting  in 
the  next  street  to  ours,  out  of  which,  as 
he  was  returning  home,  he  had  seen  a  man 
alight,  then  creep  stealthily  round  to  that 
part  of  the  house  where  my  chamber  win- 
dow was  situated.  There  were  evergreens 
on  the  wall,  and  one  agile  as  Santo  Corsi, 
could  easily  ascend  as  he  had  done,  but 
Pierrot's  companionship  was  always  consi- 
dered an  infallible  safeguard  against  any 
such  accidents.  This  adventure  got  a 
little  abroad,  but  the  affair  was  hushed  up 
as  much  as  possible,  and  my  uncle  was 
advised  not  to  carry  out  his  threatened 
prosecution  of  Santo  Corsi,  which  would 
only  lead  to  public  exposure,  but  to  take 
me  back  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  We   left   Italy  accordingly,  but  were 
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detained  in  Germany  by  Herbert's  illness., 
and  it  ended  by  our  wintering  there,  I,  not 
allowed  to  mix  in  any  society,  kept  like  a 
child  in  the  nursery,  and  indeed  all  but 
under  lock  and  key. 

*'  Strangers  I  believe  began  to  fancy  I  was 
something  in  the  same  way  as  Herbert — I 
only  wonder  I  did  not  turn  idiot — I  got 
hold  of  books  now  to  amuse  me,  poetry, 
romances,  all  sorts  of  trash — anything  to 
keep  mo  quiet  they  thought. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  I  read  "  Undine." 
It  pleased  me  exceedingly — I  thought  her 
like  myself ;  that  is  to  say,  as  she  was  at 
the  commencement.  I  really  began  to 
think  that  I  had  found  out  that  what  made 
me  so  difierent  from  other  people  was, 
that  I  had  no  soul,  and  should  not  till  I 
was  married  to  some  one  like  Huklebrand 
— and  I  determined  to  try  to  think  no 
more  of  Santo  Corsi.  They  took  me  at 
length  to  the  Baron's  Castle. 

"  I  tried  to  find  in  him  a  Huldebrand.  It 
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would  not  quite  do,  but  they  tried  to  make 
out  I  flirted  even  with  that  old  bear.  But 
never  mind  all  that.  In  London,  where  we 
spent  a  few  months  before  we  came  here, 
rather  to  my  dismay,  I  found  out,  by  chance, 
that  Santo  Corsi  was  in  town.  He  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  send  me  a  letter,  begging 
me  to  write  to  him  ;  I  managed  to  do  so, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  just  going  to  be 
sent  into  the  country,  for  you  must  know 
I  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
quiescence  by  the  stupid,  dreamy  life  I  had 
been  leading  lately,  that  they  began  to 
think  I  had  become  quite  harmless,  and, 
tired  of  carrying  me  about  in  their  train 
like  a  caged  marmozette,  they  were  glad 
to  dispatch  me  under  strict  guard  to  this 
state  prison-house,  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  fancy  all  the  spirits  of  evil  were 
shut  out. 

"  Then  came  Edwy,  and  my  Huldebrand 
was  found.  Anything  so  good,  so  perfect, 
I  had  never  before  seen — I  loved  him  as 
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soon  as  I  saw  him,  and  already  felt  "  the 
soul''  hovering  around  me.  I  began  to 
feel  a  strange  terror  lest  he  should  discover 
anj  of  my  conduct  with  regard  to  Santo 
Corsi,  and  more  than  all  that  ho  should 
make  his  appearance,  which,  I  had  some 
misgivings  he  intended  to  do — so,  unfortu- 
nately, I  decided  on  writing  that  letter 
which  you  are  quite  welcome  to  read.  It 
only  contains  my  entire  renunciation  of 
any  communication  with  Santo  Corsi  for 
the  future,  telling  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  loved  another  ;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  his  non-appearance,  I  informed  him 
that  my  new  love,  to  whom  I  was  shortly 
to  be  married,  kept  such  strict  guard  over 
me,  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  re- 
new our  intercourse  would  be  a  work  of 
direful  danger  to  himself 

"  This  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
story,  all  fact,  I  assure  you — I  have  no 
aim  or  object  for  romancing  now,  that  all 
my  new-born  hopes  are  entirely  cut  off. 
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and  it  only  remains  to  me  to  pine  away  a 
prisoner  here,  and  go  mad,  perhaps,  Hke 
my  mother — or  else  in  reality  to  become 
the  abandoned  creature  they  have  made 
me  out  to  Edwy." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


I  will  be  gone  : 

*  *  "J5- 

Shall  I  slay  here — no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  this  house, 
And  angels  officed  all :  I  will  be  gone  : 

Shakspeaee. 


I  do  not  think  Milly  had  really  abandoned 
every  hope  concerning  her  cousin's  relent- 
ing tenderness,   and  that    he  would   still 
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seek  some  communication,  or  send  her  some 
message. 

I  had  been  civilly  invited  to  join  the 
family  at  the  dinner-table  the  evening  of 
their  arrival,  but  now  excused  myself,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  with  the  culprit,  whom, 
indeed,  I  did  not  think  it  quite  safe  to 
leave  ;  she  secured  the  door  and  would 
not  allow  Mrs.  Lilly  or  any  other  person 
to  enter. 

In  the  night,  she  alluded  wildly  and 
frightfully,  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
heard  her,  to  the  tragedy  of  the  private 
staircase — her  rushing  down  to  find  her 
bleeding  father — to  see  his  glaring  eyes 
just  turn  upon  her,  and  her  mother  stand- 
ing opposite — and  then  having  to  pass 
between  them — her  feet  dabbling  in  the 
w^arm,  streaming  blood  ! 

"  Was  not  this  enough  to  scare  my  soul 
from  my  body  '?"  she  exclaimed,  "  can  they 
wonder  at  what  I  am,  at  what  I  do—who 

VOL.    III.  c 
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have  looked  upon  a  scene  like  this  1  But 
Edwy  and  I  together  might  have  done 
away  the  curse  if  they  would  have  allowed 
us." 


•?;-  ^i  4'f 


The  next  morning  Milly  encouraged  my 
going  down  stairs,  for  the  purpose,  I  believe, 
of  bringing  her  back  some  intelligence. 

I  was  received  with  kindness  by  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied  h^  what  they  had  heard  of 
my  conduct. 

They  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  to 
their  offending  niece,  and  begged  me  to 
continue  at  the  Court  until  they  had  de- 
cided what  course  to  take  respecting  her. 
Edwy  I  found  had,  early  that  morning,  de- 
parted from  the  Court. 

This  was  then  the  news  I  had  to  carry 
back  to  Milly. 

She  received  it  with  more  signs  of  inward 
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emotion  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  her 
countenance  express.     The  colour  forsook 
her  cheek  ;  her  eyes  opened  with  a  stare 
of  wild,  startled  dismay.     She,  however, 
uttered  no  word  or  exclamation,  but  silently 
turned  away,  and  cast  herself  down  in  her 
favourite  position  on  the  ground — burying 
her  face  within  a  cushion — and  thus  many 
an  hour  of  that  glorious  July  day  passed 
over  her  humbled  head.     For  she  would 
not  listen   to  my  solicitations  to  walk  or 
drive,    as    Mrs.  Lilly  had   authorized  me, 
through  Mrs.  Malvern,  to  propose. 

In  the  afternoon  she  was  sitting  up,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  garish  sunbeams 
playing  on  the  faded  figures  on  the  wall, 
as  so  many  had  probably  done  before  her, 
from  the  time  when  those  same  sunbeams 
first  played  on  their  bright  and  newly 
woven  colours — as  she  had  often  done  her- 
self when  an  innocent,  careless  child,  and 
her  mother,  too,  in  her  still  darker  hours  of 
melancholy  seclusion, 
c  2 
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I  sat,  with  mj  work  or  book,  in  silent 
heaviness  of  heart — a  drowsy,  dreamy, 
quiet  reigning  within  and  without  the 
house. 


"  And  nought  was  heard  till  a  little  bird, 
Upon  the  casement's  woodbine  swinging, 
Broke  out  into  a  loud,  sweet  singing, 
For  joy  o'  the  summer  sun. 

"Alack!  alack!  she  watched  no  more, 
With  head  on  knee  she  wailed  sore, 
And  the  little  bird  sang  o'er  and  o'er, 
For  joy  o'  the  summer  sun.' 


Thus  did  poor  Milly,  and  then  she  Ufted 
up  her  head,  and  said — 

"  I  wish  I  was  that  bird !" 

"Why'?"  I  asked,  just  to  rouse  her  to 
converse. 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  then  would  I  fly 
away  and  follow  him,  wheresoever  he  went, 
perch  upon  his  window,  and  nestle  in  his 
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breast.  He  could  not  then  rid  himself  of 
me,  miless  he  crushed  away  my  life,  which 
I  would  that  he  would  do,  rather  than 
leave  me  to  my  present  fate.  Susan,  what 
am  I  to  dof' 

"  Repent — reform,  Milly,  from  your 
heart,''  I  answered ;  "  and  then  who  knows 
but  that  he  may  love  you  once  again  V 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  should  have  loved  me  through  all 
— and  then  my  reformation  might  have 
come.  He  knows  not  how  much  he  could 
have  done — or  rather  undone.  He  has  not 
been  abroad — he  cannot  tell  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  naturally  weak — I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge it — faulty  girl  to  be  made  really  bad 
there — situated  as  I  was,  particularly,  with- 
out any  one  about  me  whom  I  loved,  and 
whose  good  opinion  I  valued.  Oh,  why 
did  they  not  let  me  stay  here,  a  harmless, 
careless  creature  \  There,  in  that  pernici- 
ous Italy,  my  mother,  they  say,  was 
destroyed — yet  they  expected  that  I,  with 
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her  blood  in  my  veins,  should  have  none  of 
my  evil  nature  stirred  up  within  me  I" 


^  •&  #  « 

I  allowed  her  to  continue  to  pursue  this 
unusually  reasonable  meditation  without 
interruption,  but  it  seems  her  mind  was 
soon  diverted  from  such  philosophy. 

She  started  up,  and  scared  away  the 
singing  bird. 

"  Fly  away,  little  thing  !^'  she  cried ; 
"  you  drive  me  mad  sitting  there  so  merry 
and  contented — while  I — .  But  Susan," 
she  continued,  looking  round,  "a  thought 
has  come  into  my  mind.  I  will  not  stay 
here— my  wings  are  not  quite  clipped.  Do 
not  be  afraid— I  shall  not  run  away;  but 
they  cannot  keep  me  here  against  my  will ; 
for,  Susan,  you  know  uncle  is  my  guardian 
indeed,  and  has  a  right  over  my  actions 
till  I  am  twenty-one,  but  only  as  my  guard- 
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ian,  after  all.  He  is  not  like  a  father,  and, 
Susan,  there  is  another  person  who  has  an 
equal  right  with  him — I  have  another 
guardian,  and  may  claim  his  protection — I 
wil  go  to  him  !^' 

"  And  who  may  this  other  guardian 
bel"  I  enquired. 

"  Oh,  do  you  not  know  1 — General  Max 
Egerton." 

I  looked  surprised. 

"  Yes !  when  my  father  was  supposed  to 
have  died  abroad,  he  was  made  my  guard- 
ian, with  my  uncle,  and  it  was  never 
changed.  It  was  he  who  carried  me  home, 
you  remember,  after  I  had  shot  Edwy,  and 
was  very  kind  and  gentleman-like.  He  is 
married,  now — I  have  a  fancy  to  try  what 
it  would'  be  living  under  his  guardianship 
if  he  will  have  me — at  any  rate  to  continue 
to  live  with  Eleanor  and  my  uncle,  now, 
would  drive  me  mad.  T  will  write  and 
claim  his  protection — he  cannot  w^ell  refuse 
it,  if  it  is  but  for  conscience-sake.  He  owes 
me    something,   for    you   know    he    was 
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Mama's  lover,  and  forsook  her — some  say 
drove  her  mad — after  my  father's  myste- 
rious death.  Soldier  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  stand  the  blood,  and  it  sickened  hira 
against  her.  I  will  write  to  him  and  ask 
him  to  take  me." 

And  she  actually  carried  this  plan  into 
execution.  She  wrote  a  letter,  w^hich  she  re- 
quested me  to  have  despatched ;  but  I  refused 
to  do  so,  unless  the  plan  were  first  submitted 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern's  approval,  and  at 
last  I  persuaded  her  to  allow  me  to  inform 
them  of  the  step  she  had  taken. 

I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern  in  per- 
plexed consultation  as  to  what  course  was 
to  be  pursued  with  their  troublesome  and 
graceless  charge.  Lady  Clara  had  arrived 
at  the  Court,  and  was  taking  a  loud  and 
active  part  in  the  debate. 

My  communication  astounded  them  not  a 
httle — Mr.  Malvern  took  the  letter  Milly 
had  written,  and  turned  it  over  and  over, 
then  threw  it  scornfully  down. 

"  Pshaw  \"  he  exclaimed,    "  fancy   the 
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gallant  general  and  his  fine  lady  wife  con- 
senting to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the 
charge  of  such  a  little — "and  he  applied  no 
very  respectful  or  flattering  epithet  to  his 
oftending  niece.  "  I  should  be  ashamed 
that  any  one,  besides  myself,  should  have 
a  specimen  of  what  she  really  is — and 
Egerton  of  all  men,"  he  murmured, 

"  1  do  not,  at  all,  see  why  General  Egerton 
should  have  a  sinecure  office  of  his  guardian- 
ship," observed  Lady  Clara  ;  "I  am  sure,  you 
have  had  enough  plague  with  the  girl.  She 
will  never  be  better  till  some  new  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place  ;  you  and  Eleanor 
have  not  a  spark  of  influence  over  her — the 
General  may  strike  some  awe  into  her,  and 
her  ladyship  can  take  her  about  and  find 
her  some  decent  husband,  I  should,  at 
any  rate,  risk  the  proposal.  Send  her 
letter  by  all  means.  I  wonder  what  in 
the  world  she  has  said  1  You  can  also 
write  and  explain  circumstances,  as  far  as 
it  is  expedient — but  for  mercy's  sake,  don't 
give  her  too  bad  a  character,  or  Lady  Mar- 
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garet  may  be  afraid.  As  it  is,  they  say 
she  is  an  easy,  placid  person,  without  much 
Yoice  in  domestic  matters.  80,  if  the 
General  chooses  to  consent,  she  will  not 
stand  in  the  way.  He  is  now  in  his  house 
in  London,  where  his  military  business  will 
keep  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  autumn. 
Of  course,  you  must  hint  to  him  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  good  guard  over  her 
ways  and  actions." 

"  Tell  him  to   shut  her  up  at  once  in  a 
strongiiold  of  the  Tower.     That  will  be  the 
only  effectual  means  of  keeping  her  from 
disgracing  herself,"  said  Mr.  Malvern,  whO; 
1   was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  more 
inclined   to  regard  with  severity,  the  evil 
practices  and  propensities  of  his  young  re- 
lation, than  I  should  have  imagined  one  of 
Malvern    blood   and   reputation    had  any 
right  to  do.     But  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
those  in  whom  the  heyday  of  life  is  past, 
to  look  thus  upon  the  failings  of  the  rising- 
gen  eration,  forgetful  that  they  see  in  them 
reflected,  perhaps,  but  faintly  the  image  of 
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their  own  irreo:ularities  or  those  of  their 
contemporaries — only  that  the  fashion  or 
advancedintellectof  the  day,  may  shew  these 
forth  in  more  conspicuous  rehef  and  to  the 
greater  scandal  of  themselves  or  society. 
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CHATTER  TV 


There  ia  so  much  to  say  'gainst  maid  h*ke  me, 

Corinne's  Lament. 


It  must  liave  been  a  somewhat  astoimding 
incident,  to  tbe  gallant  General  Egerton, 
whose  w^ar-like  sword,  so  long  the  scourge 
of  foreign  lands,  was  now  converted  into  a 
peaceful  truncl  eon  of  responsible,  home 
command,  his  equally  successful  career  in 
gallantry  of  another  sort  exchanged  for  the 
calmer  delights  of  conjugal  and  domestic 
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life,  to  receive  so  unexpected  an  ap- 
plication as  that  contained  in  his  ward^s 
appeal,  forwarded  in  the  explanatory  epis- 
tle of  her  uncle. 

He  read  the  letter  first,  with  no  little  in- 
terest and  surprise,  then  hastily  turned  to 
a  perusal  of  the  other,  over  which  Millj's 
pen  had  flown  with  such  desperate  im- 
petuosity.    It  was  as  follows — 


(( 


Dear  General  Egerton, 


"  You  will  be  astonished  to 
receive  this  from  me,  still  more  at  what  I 
am  going  to  siiy — you  will  think  me  most 
bold,  no  doubt,  in  addressing  you  at  all, 
but  more  especially  for  such  a  purpose. 

"  You  have  never  seen  me  but  for  those 
few^  days,  and  that  nearly  three  years  ago, 
just  before  my  mother  died.  I  have  since 
been  abroad,  with  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
by  my  conduct  there,  have  unfortunately 
draw^n  down  upon  myself  their  displeasure 
— 1  can  be  no  longer  happy  under  their 
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care.  I  wish  to  leave  them,  at  least  foi*  a 
time — I  have  no  other  kindred  upon  earth 
to  whom  I  can  apply — no  friends  who 
w^ould  burthen  themselves  with  such  an 
encumbrance.  You  are  my  guardian,  and 
were  once,  I  have  heard,  my  mother's 
warmest  friend — moreover,  you  are  con- 
sidered  the  most  noble  and  generous 
of  men,  therefore,  you  w^ill  pity  the 
unfortunate,  and  such,  whatever  may 
have  been  my  faults,  surely  I  may  be 
called  from  circumstances  of  which  you 
well  know  the  dreadful  nature.  I  may 
almost  call  myself  a  doomed  creature,  on 
whom  a  mark  has  been  set — a  blight 
fallen  ;  you  know  General  Egerton,  it  is 
written — 

"  '  The  sins  of  the  jM^^ents  are  visited  on 
the  children.' 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  my  mother's  sins 
are  truly  visited  upon  me — and  you  know 
best,  what  caused  her  to  sin. 
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"  Is  there  any  one  on  earth  to  whom  I 
have  more  right  to  look  for  pity  and  in- 
dulgence than  to  you,  General  Egerton — 
from  ^Yhom  to  ask  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
my  time  of  necessity  "? 

"I  ask  you  then  to  take  me  under  your 
protection,  but,  for  a  time — to  remove  me 
from  this  dreadful  house — and  I  swear  to 
be  all  you  could  wish  whilst  under  your 
roof.  Give  me,  at  least,  a  chance  of 
redemption.     Here  there  is  none. 

"  I  write  in  my  mother's  chamber — near 
to  the  spot  where  my  unknown  father 
perished.  They  have  torn  from  me  the 
only  being  whose  purity  and  goodness 
might  have  changed  the  course  into  which 
my  young  life  has  already,  by  an  evil 
fatality  been  turned.  I  have  hitherto  been 
a  wild,  fearless,  careless  creature,  but  I 
begin  almost  to  be  afraid — afraid  of  myself 
— of  what  I  may  become — of  dying  here, 
some  day,  as  my  mother  died. 

i  am  too  young  to  die  yet — and  death, 
like  my  mother's,  was  a  fearful  thing — 
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but  I  shall  live,  I  feel  it  must  be  so,  more 
miserably  still,  if  my  present  circumstances 
do  not  change,  and  I  am  not  drawn  from 
the  brink  of  the  pit  of  destruction  on 
which  they  tell  me   I   am   standing. 

"  You  will  think  this  a  strange  letter, 
but  I  am  not  in  a  state  just  now  to  write 
calmly  and  quietly.  I  must  end  it  now, 
for  I  wish  to  lose  no  post — no  time. 
Every  breath  I  draw  here  now  seems 
poisonous.     So  answer  quickly,  I  implore. 

"  And  believe  me, 

"  Your  grateful  and  obedient, 

"  MiLLICENT    RaSHLEIGH.'^ 

It  was  a  strange  letter,  the  effusion, 
perhaps,  but  of  a  wild,  wilful  young  spirit 
rising  in  rebellion  against  the  necessary 
constraint  and  merited  severitv  of  her 
natural  guardians — still  it  made  General 
Egerton  feel  strangely.  It  accomplished 
what  simpler  things  will  sometimes  equally 
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effect.  It  brought  the  past  all  vividly 
before  him — that  glowing  past  which  had 
been  for  long  gradually  fading  into  the  dim 
light  of  memory. 

It  was  as  if  she  who  was  in  her  grave 
— she  who  had  loved — suffered — died  for 
him — died  with  a  blighted  name  and 
withered  mind — whilst  he  still  flourished 
and  existed  in  health,  honor,  and  prosperity 
— that  she  had  risen  from  the  tomb,  and 
began  to  speak  in  this  her  little  daughter's 
voice,  telling  him  that  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  of  which  he  had  been  the  origin 
had  left  a  feeble  shoot  on  earth,  and  that 
now,  with  a  voice  almost  of  stern 
authority,  it  called  upon  him  for  indulgence 
and  compassion. 

General  Eegrton  laid  the  letter  aside, 
and  re-perused  the  uncle's  epistle. 

Then  again  he  said, 

"  For  poor  Dora's  sake,  you  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  what  you  cm  do,  in  the  way 
of  restraining  influence  over  this  extra- 
ordinary girl,  who  baffles  our  attempts  at 
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management,  or  even  of  comprehending. 
Her  poor  mother  in  her  day  was,  as  you 
best  can  testify,  a  high-minded,  noble, 
though  impassioned  creature.  This  girl 
one  might  almost  fancy  a  being  bewitched 
in  its  cradle  by  the  fairies,  or  some  such 
malicious  spirits,  and  something  more,  or 
rather  less,  than  human,  infused  into  her 
nature. 

"  This  formidable  report  is  no  good 
policy  on  my  part,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  you  into  a  compliance  with  our 
desires.  We  only  throw  ourselves  upon 
your  kindness  and  ancient  friendship,  and 
your  long-standing  attachment  to  the  un- 
happy mother. '^ 

General  Egerton  crushed  both  the  letters 
in  his  hand,  and  paced  the  room  some 
time^ — his  strong,  martial  step  less  firm 
than  usual  ;  finally  he  went  away  to  his 
wife,  and  laid  before  her  the  substance  of 
that  morning's  communication.  Lady 
Margaret  was,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined, 
a  httle  disconcerted. 
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"  What  I  the  daughter  of  that  unfortu- 
nate Mrs.  Rashleigh,  and  they  want  you 
to  take  her,  Max  V^  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  and  the  young  lady  herself  is 
most  urgent  in  enforcing  her  claim  upon 
my  guardianship,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
w^hat  I  am  sure  you  must  feel,  that  it 
would  be  hard  upon  you,  were  I  to  receive 
such  a  charge  into  the  house." 

'-'-  But  tell  me,  what  is  she  like — very 
beautiful  and  attractive,  like  the  mother  T 
her  ladyship  inquired,  somewhat  archly. 

"  She  was  a  very  lovely  little  creature, 
when  I  saw  her  just  before  our  marriage, 
but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  her  mother 
in  beauty." 

"Or  in  any  thing  else  besides,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,"  continued  her  ladyship,  with 
unusual  pique. 

"  I  must  not  deceive  you  on  that  point, 
either,"  her  husband  answered,  with  a 
smile,  slightly  tinged  with  embarrassment. 
"  This  poor  girl  seems  to  have  given  her 
relations  no  end  of  trouble,  both  at  home 
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and  abroad.  No,  I  suppose  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  and  it  is  easy  to  decline 
upon  your  account." 

"  Oh !  pray,  my  dear  Max,  do  not  make 
me  your  excuse,"  laughed  her  ladyship, 
who,  though  a  daughter  of  the  world,  was 
amiable  and  kind,  and  devoted  in  will  and 
affection  to  her  husband.  "  Besides,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  though  I  do  not  know 
at  all,  how  I  should  be  able  to  play  the  du- 
enna to  a  young  lady  of  such  a  sort,  I  really 
should  have  no  objection,  but  think  it  ra- 
ther an  amusement  at  this  dull  time. 
Suppose  we  try  for  a  month — invite  her 
just  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

Bui  I  will  not  further  imagine  the  dis- 
cussion, by  which  the  matter  in  question 
was  thus  amicably  arranged  between  the 
married  pair,  and  by  which  General  Eger- 
ton  was  placed  in  the  unnatural  circum- 
stance, of  receiving  beneath  his  roof  the 
child  of  her  who  had  so  enthralled  his 
former  destiny.  How  much,  indeed,  like  a 
messenger  from  another  world — the  disem- 
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bodied  spirit  of  that  peerless  beauty — her 
mother — did  poor  Milly  present  herself, 
some  time  after,  before  her  guardian — al- 
most, in  appearance,  the  same  child-like 
being  he  had  borne  in  his  arms,  from  the 
scene  of  Edwy's  accident,  save  in  height- 
ened loveliness — that  wild  loveliness,  now- 
saddened  and  subdued — pale,  dejected, 
desolate — the  sylphide's  wrings,  in  short, 
drooping  and  tremulous,  as  with  the 
showers  and  chills  of  an  ungenial  world. 


My  knowledge  concerning  this  present 
era  of  my  friend's  history,  was  supplied  to 
me  by  the  occasional  letters  I  received  from 
her  during  that  period,  and  which  afforded 
just  sufficient  material  to  carry  on  the 
thread  of  the  otherwise  broken  narrative. 
A  few  unconnected  snatches  of  these,  I  will 
now  transcribe. 
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"  Whitehall  Gardens, 
"  August,  184 — , 

"  Dear  Susan, 

"  I  have  safely  arrived,  but  begin 
already  to  wonder  why  ^  and  how  I  came. 
My  poor,  restless  spirit  is  no  better  here — 
only  feels  more  alien — more  strange," 

"  They  are  very  kind,  and  treat  me  as 
a  human — a  reasonable  being,  even  as 
though  they  had  received  no  hint  of  what  I 
am  in  other  eyes  ;  for  he  is  a  generous - 
hearted  man,  who  would  not  insult  a 
woman,  by  a  shew  of  suspicion  or  reproach 
for  what  he  has  only  heard — not  witnessed 
— and  Lady  Margaret  is  an  amiable,  fine 
lady,  whom  good  breeding  repels  from  such  a 
course.  But,  at  the  same  time,  1  have  a 
friend  in  neither. 

General  Egerton  so  free,  graceful,  and 
agreeable  in  manner  and  address  to  every 
one  else,  seems  to  contract  into  a  certain 
constraint  and  embarrassment  in  any  in- 
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tercourse  we  have  together,  which  I  can 
well  understand — no  doubt  I  unpleasantly 
remind  him  of  my  mother. 

As  for  Lady  Margaret,  faultless  as  she 
is  in  her  whole  conduct  towards  me,  we 
are  as  much  divided  and  uncongenial,  as 
spirits  of  two  different  spheres.  They  see 
a  great  deal  of  company  of  a  high  and 
distinguished  order  although  the  season 
is  over,  and  the  fashionable  people  all 
gone.  But  Lady  Margaret  keeps  very 
quiet,  expecting  I  believe  her  confinement ; 
she  has  no  children  as  yet.  I  feel  very 
much  like  a  foreign  bird  or  exotic  plant 
on  those  occasions,  for  I  am  as  it  were 
spell-bound  in  this  new  sphere  of  existence, 
and  I  seldom  speak.  Eyes  turn  upon 
me,  heads  bend  to  ask  concerning  me, 
there  are  grave  nods  and  becks  of  sig- 
nificant import,  and  then  the  eyes  turn 
again,  and  glance  with  curiosity  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  mysterious  suicide. 

But  this  matters  not  to  me — for  all  such 
things  I  care  not.  But  Susan,  I  am  in  a 
false  ^^^  unnatural  state  as  well  as  position. 
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Pierrot  I  can  see  thinks  so  too — looks  al- 
most frightened — I  am  become  so  tame, 
she  fancies  I  believe  I  am  going  to  die  or 
fade  away  into  the  land  of  spirits — of  what 
kind  I  wonder '? — And  truly  they  little  know 
how  ill  I  often  feel.  I  shall  not  trouble 
them  long  I  know. 

m  ^  ^  ^ 

We  have  come  now  to  the  Egerton's 
country  house  where  they  are  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  remain, 
for  they  find  me  a  harmless  creature,  and 
wonder  doubtless  where  are  all  the  witch- 
eries and  devilries  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much.  I  almost  wonder  too  what  power 
it  is  that  has  so  enthralled  them — a  power 
of  good,  or  of  treacherous  evil  ? 

One  thing  is  certain — my  magic  wand 
has  been  taken  from  me  for  a  time  ;  I  care 
not  to  captivate  or  allure.  It  is  all  one 
to  me  who  looks  on,  admires  or  loves  me  ; 
I  am  a  silent  shadow  amongst  men,  I  ai 
thought  farouche    bizarre  ;    most    peopl. 
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look  upon  me  with  surprise,  and  stand 
aloof  and  gaze,  though  thej  whisper — ■ 
"  She  is  lovely  ;"  whilst  those  bold  enough 
or  fools  enough  to  approach  and  tread  on 
the  enchanted  ground  revolt  and  weary 
me.  One  in  particular  a  very  young  man 
of  great  expectations — the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer — in  short  one  of  the  greatest  matches 
in  the  kingdom,  but  disagreeable  and  dimi- 
nutive in  person,  and  in  mind  equally  below 
par,  comes  here  often  and  disgusts  me 
with  his  attentions,  sighing  and  dying  at 
my  feet  from  morning  till  night,  and  Lady 
Margaret  tells  me  I  should  not  discourage 
him,  indeed  seems  to  think  such  a  course 
of  conduct  would  be  monstrous  and  un- 
paralleled. 

These  are  the  ways  and  opinions  of 
even  the  best  people  of  this  world,  for 
which  I  am  thought  too  bad  and  strange ! 

I  feel  that  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing — 
I  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  marrying 
him,  yet  many  and  better  than  I,  would 
gladly  take  my  place  in  this  matter. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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But  all  this  is  not  wonderful,  for  the 
more  I  see,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
I  am  not  like  the  people  of  the  world  ; 
sometimes  I  almost  wish!  were— it  would 
be  so  much  more  to  my  comfort  here,  and  I 
am  sure  to  my  credit  in  the  eyes  of  others." 

■5?-  *  *  ^^  4«- 
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CHAPTER    V. 


And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flies 

From  whence  her  nature  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 

Lights  sadly  at  the  deserts  bitter  stream. 

So  many  a  soul ;  o'er  life's  drear  desert  flying 

Love's  pure  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquaff'd,       ' 

Suffers,  recoils,  then  thirsty  and  despairing 

Of  what  it  would,    descends  and  sips  the   nearest 

draught. 

Mrs.  Brat. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MILLY's  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Yes,  tbe  spell  is  broken  now,   Susan  ;  I 


D      O 
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have  returned  to  my  former  self.  Much 
has  happened  since  you  heard  from  me 
last. 

First  of  all  Uncle  Malvern  has  been 
here  upon  a  visit.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  upon 
me — would  scarcely  have  known  me  for  the 
same  creature — thought  me  only  I  believe  a 
little  too  subdued,  and  talked  of  my  rejoining 
Eleanor  and  himself  in  the  spring  when 
they  would  be  in  England.  He  also  hinted 
at  the  brilliant  conquest  he  heard  that  I 
had  made ;  but  concerning  Edwy — scarcely 
a  word — nothing  which  conveyed  to  me  an 
idea,  of  what  since  has  accidentally  reached 
my  ears. 

"  It  was  one  night  after  dinner  ;  the 
room  was  full  of  company,  music  going 
on.  I  was  seated  on  an  ottoman,  my  head 
naif  thrown  wearily  back  I  believe  upon 
the  crimson  damask  cushion  in  the  centre  ; 
my  face  averted  that  I  might  no  longer  see 
m}^  honor; ;ble  lover's  tender  glances  or  be 
obliged  to  seem   to  hear  the  soft  nothings 
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he  tried  ever  and  anon  to  whisper  in  my 
ear.  I  had  just  began  to  forget  his  odious 
existence  and  to  be  wafted  into  a  land  of 
visions — ^jes,  visions  of  objects  as  fair  and 
bright  as  he  was  so  much  the  contrary — 
when,  as  if  with  purposed  distinctness,  for 
I  had  heard  nothing  previously  of  the  con* 
versation  carried  on  around  me,  these 
words  struck  upon  my  ear — 

"  '  Malvern  was  here  la^t  w^eek — what  an 
altered  man  he  is  ! — and  no  wonder  after 
all  that  has  happened  to  the  family  of  late. 
It  appears  as  if  a  curse  had  suddenly, 
fallen  upon  his  house  after  years  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity — and  now  his  only  son  an 
idiot !  The  nephew,  however,  is  a  fine  young 
man — his  father,  you  kno  w  married  the  lady's 
maid — but  he  is  none  the  worsefor  it  indeed 
is  the  best  of  the  breed  I  should  think. 
An  odd  fancy  of  Egerton  taking  charge 
of  that  Miss  Rashleigh,  the  unfortunate 
and  beautiful  sister's  daughter  you  know — 
a  lovely  creature,  but  nothing  to  compare 
to  her  mother — and  decidedly  odd.     There 
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is  some  story  concerning  her  conduct 
abroad — a  frustated  elopement  with  a 
married  Italian — wonderful  if  she  was  an  y- 
thing  approaching  to  respectable  with  such 
blood  in  her  veins  !  I  do  not  think  Morton 
will  much  approve  of  his  son's  proceedings 
in  that  quarter/  " 

"  Now,  Susan,  do  not  think  all  this  af- 
fected me  in  the  least — for  such  comments 
and  allusions,  I  have  no  sense  or  feeling. 
But  hear  what  followed  : 

"  '  I  have  heard,'  said  the  other  person, 
with  whom  the  conversation  was  carried 
on,  *  that  the  fair  Syren  was  sent  away 
from  Malvern  Court  on  account  of  a  love 
affair  got  up,  in  the  absence  of  the  uncle 
and  aunt,  with  this  young  cousin  of  whom 
you  were  speaking.' 

"  *  Indeed  that  would  have  been  a 
disastrous  business !'  remarked  the  first 
speaker,  'and  now  they  are  going  to 
marry  the  young  fellow  to  Miss  Elphinstone, 
which  will  be  a  capital  thing  for  him — 
an  excellent  family,  and   a  superior  well- 
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brought-up  girl !  It  will  improve  the  breed, 
and  there  will  be  some  hope  for  the  next 
generation. 

*  -vt  *  ^  4t 


"  Then  it  was,  Susan,  that  the  spell  was 
broken — the  charm  fled — which  I  felt  had 
kept  me  in  subjection  all  this  time — Hope  ! 
Love — love  for  Edwy — hope  that  one  day 
he  would  return — that  I  might  still  be  his 
— that  after  this  state  of  trial  and  proba- 
tion he  might  think  I  had  become  like 
other  women — forgive,  forget  the  past,  and 
make  me  his  own — and  now  it  was  over, 
that  hope — that  love  ! 

■5C-  ^'t  -3^  -5t 


"  I  started  up,  and  suddenly  from  behind 
the  high  piled  cushion,    faced  round  upon 
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the  speakers — a  venerable, gossipping  Lord, 
and  an  obsequious  toady. 

"  They  looked  aghast — and  in  their  con- 
fusion bowed  politely. 

"  I  made  no  heroine-like  scene — neither 
fainted,  nor  rushed  precipitately  from  the 
room  — no,  I  only  returned  their  gaze  and 
laughed — my  own  light,  careless  laugh — 
at  least  so  I  intended  that  it  should  be— - 
and  then  I  sat  down  again,  and  what  do 
you  think  '?  actually  flirted  w4th  Rowland 
Delamere. 

"  Oh  !  the  beauteous  image  lying  shat- 
tered at  my  feet,  and  this  pigmy  sprite  set 
up  for  a  moment  in  its  stead  I 

"  Fancy  my  inward  loathing — scorn  of 
myself,  of  him — and  fancy  his  exultation — 
his  astonished  triumph  ! 

"  He  tried  his  diamond  ring  upon  my 
finger  to  ascertain  its  size — we  talked  of 
his  father's  houses,  his  carriages,  horses,  his 
diamonds — all  that  his  wife  would  possess 
— and  I  listened,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
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and  sent  him  away  swollen  with  pride 
and  self-complacency,  to  ask  his  father- — 
what  I  managed  just  to  let  him — not  quite 
— say  ;  and  Lady  Margaret  smiled  upon  me 
more  sweetly  than  ever — patted  my  head  and 
told  me  that  I  was  a  good  girl,  and 
General  Egerton  smiled  too — but  more 
gravely,  and  looked  upon  me  with 
anxious  scrutiny; — for  he  saw,  I  fancy, 
something  flashing  in  my  eyes — burning 
on  my  brow,  which  he  did  not  quite  like,  and 
he  turned  away  with  almost  a  shudder/' 


"  We  have  come  to  London  Vei*y  eai4y 
you  see  in  the  season,  for  Lady  Margaret 
is  to  be  confined  this  month,  and  I  am  to 
join  my  uncle,  who  with  Eleanor  will  then 
come  to  town.  I  shall  be  glad,  for  there  is 
a  constraint  put  upon  my  feelings  in  this 

D  5 
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house  which  I  can  no  longer  endure  ;  I 
am  already  beginning  to  gnaw  my  chains, 
and  feel  ready  to  break  forth  and  be  myself 
again.  Mr.  Delamere  comes  here  also  and 
tells  me  he  is  moving  Heaven  and  Earth  to 
gain  his  father's  consent,  and  hopes  ere  long 
to  lay  his  fortunes  at  my  feet — I  laugh  in 
his  face,  but  say  not  a  word," 


"  I  have  left  the  Egertons^,  and  am  now 
with  the  Malverns  ;  they  looked  upon  me, 
on  my  first  arrival,  with  satisfied  com- 
placency— even  Eleanor!.  Mr.  Dela- 
mere left  his  card  upon  my  uncle,  and 
the  next  day  was  admitted  to  see  me — I 
carrying  on  the  farce,  and  they,  fancying 
that  1  am  soon  to  be  caged  for  life  in  a 
golden  net- work  with  this  golden  goose — 
Mais  Us  se  tro7npe7it~~Siud  all   this  time, 
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not  a  word  or  glimpse  of  Edwj — Yet  I 
know  that  he  has  been  in  town  since  I  came 
here,  but  never  has  approached  this 
house. 


^ 


"It  is  true  then — it  must  be  so  — he  is 
engaged  to  Miss  Elphinstone — I  have 
seen  them  together — 1  shall  shortly  hear 
of  their  marriage.  But  do  not  think  I  care 
for  this — It  is  over  now  that  better  dream ! 
— Another  fate  has  opened  before  me. 

'*  Mr.  Delamere  has  obtained  his  father's 
reluctant,  ungracious  consent,  and  I  have 
refused  him ! 

"  Eleanor  reasons — uncle  raves.  I  tell 
them  to  wait  and  T  will  consider — consider ! 
— and  to  night  perhaps — Susan  do  not 
utterly  condemn,  despise — your  doomed — 
ill-fated  friend. 

If   perhaps   we    never      me3t    again — 


should  my  future  fate  keep  me    for  ever  in 
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a  foreign  land,  think  sometimes  of  our  days 
at  Malvern,  and  from  all  you  saw  and  heard 
whilst  there,  consider  how  it  were  possible  I 
should  ever  have  been  different  to  what  I 
have  become  T' 


J4, 
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CHIPTER    YL 


if  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue 
Where  should  be  find  it  pnrer  than  in  Blanche* 

King  John, 


WhE:^  Edwj  Malvern  left  the  Court,  set 
free  as  it  were  from  the  enchantments  of 
an  Armida,  or  youthful  Semiramis,  he 
went  first  to  his  mother's  home,  and  poured 
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forth,  into  her  sympathising  ear,  the  whole 
history  of  his  love  and  its  unfortunate  con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunate  ! — for  in  such  a  light  his 
fascinated  imagination  could  not  but  as  yet 
regard  his  abandonment  of  his  bewitching 
cousin,  a  course  which  his  calmer  reason 
had  so  imperatively  imposed  upon  him. 
He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  misery 
which  must  ensue  from  a  union  with  one 
whose  light  and  unprincipled,  as  well 
as  wild  and  fantastic  nature,  had  so  truly 
shown  themelves  during  his  late  sojourn 
at  the  Court — the  folly  as  well  as  the  in- 
justice to  others  were  he  to  rush  upon  such 
an  irretrievable  act  as  that  into  which  he 
had  been  so  nearly  beguiled  ! 

Still  when  it  was  all  over — when  without 
daring  to  give  a  backward  glance,  he  had  left 
behind  him  Malvern  Court,  and  all  love, 
he  deemed — for  the  witching  wicked,  little 
thing,  who  dwelt  therein — treacherous 
imagination  conjured  up  around  him  insidi- 
ous memories  of  that  loitchery  whilst  the 
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wickedness  lost  much  of  its  first  impression 
on  his  mind. 

He  arrived  at  his  mother's  in  a  wretched 
state  of  mind  and  spirits,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  poured  forth  his  sorrows  to  her — his 
best  and  most  sympathising  friend  ! 

Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  entered  with  a 
mothers  tenderness  into  Edwy's  troubles, 
but  could  not  but  inwardly  rejoice  over  the 
termination  of  this  unpropitious  affair. 
What,  indeed,  but  evil  could  have  accrued 
from  such  a  union  for  her  beloved 
son  ? 

She  aspired  to  better  things  for  him 
— not,  indeed,  with  regard  to  worldly  con-  * 
sideration.  The  humble  widow's  thoughts 
were  far  from  high-minded  on  the  subject, 
but  she  did  hope  that  her  good  and  noble 
son  might,  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  duty, 
redeem  the  race,  which,  alas !  had  been 
sadly  deteriorated,  and  draw  once  more 
down  upon  the  house  of  Malvern  that  Divine 
favour — without  which,  the  honour  and 
prosperity — be  it  of  a  house,  nation,  or  in- 
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dividual,  can  never  flourish  or  endure. 
Could  this  hope  be  sustained  if  he  had 
thus  involved  himself? — could  that  desired 
redemption  be  effected  by  such  means  ? 
And  more  than  this— after  all  that  she  had 
heard  of  the  cousin,  could  the  union  be 
blessed  to  the  individual  happiness  of  her 
son  1     No — 

"  If  Jacob  take  a  wife  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heth,  such  as  these,  which  are 
the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good  shall 
mil  life  he  to  me  f " 

These  might  have  been  the  words  sug- 
gested to  the  mother's  thoughts  whilst  she 
listened  to  her  son's  undisguised  confessions 
of  all  concerning  the  being  whose  en- 
chantments still  hung  too  tenaciously  around 
him. 

So  Mrs,  Edmund,  though  with  all  a 
parent's  tenderness,  she  strove  to  comfort 
and  assuageher  Edwy's  wounded  heart,  would 
in  no  manner  minister  any  hope  or  conso- 
lation likely  to  encourage  the  slightest  idea 
which  might  foster  his  attachment ;  but  rather 
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by  degrees  she  sought  to  show  her  son 
how  cordially  she  entered  into  the  views 
of  his  uncle  upon  the  subject— in  short, 
how  the  idea  of  a  marriage  with  his 
cousin  was,  after  all,  but  a  chimerical 
fancy  which  could  not  be  realized  without 
dishonor  and  ruin  to  the  future  weal  and 
welfare  of  himself  and  family — that 
from  him  much  was  expected — on  him 
much  depended ;  deep  responsibility  in- 
volved—the probable  future  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  house — a  house  on  which 
of  late  years  the  hand  of  God,  had  been 
heavily  laid. 

"  Edwy,  my  dear  son,"  the  mother  con- 
tinued, "  you  may  think  me  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  speaking  thus — I,  who 
you  may  consider  have  no  right  to  speak 
or  think,  or  even  to  know  anything  about 
such  matters  ;  but,  as  I  live  here  so  much 
alone,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  reflec- 
tion :  and  often  do  I  think  that  it  pleases 
God  in  this  respect,  more  than  any  other, 
by  '  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  con- 
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found  the  strong  /  and  that  by  the 
bringing  up  of  our  children,  our  beha- 
viour, and  example  we  weak  women 
have  more  power  for  good  or  evil, 
than  your  strong  men  believe — that  the 
weal  or  woe — the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  our 
families  are  placed  more  in  our  hands  even 
than  in  yours,  so  that  it  is  well  said,  "  a  vir- 
tuous woman  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  her 
husband"  for,  if  she  falls,  his  crown,  indeed, 
is  cast  upon  the  ground — his  glory  is  de- 
parted, and  his  name  tarnished  for  many 
a  generation.  Dear  Edwy,  it  behoves  you 
to  be  most  particular  in  your  choice — to 
pause  well  before,  to  a  youthful  passion,  you 
sacrifice  the  future  honour  of  your  father ^s 
family  and  name.  Your  wife  should  be, 
at  least,  irreproachable  in  name  and  cha- 
racter. Alas  I  this  you  see  cannot  be  said 
of  Milly.  Even  at  her  early  age — 
lovely  though  she  may  be — she  cannot  be 
called  pure  in  heart,  or  of  good  report " 

Edwy's  inmost  soul  winced  at  these 
home  truths — he  sat  in  mournful  silence, 
not  attempting  to  interrupt  his  mother. 
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"  You  are  very  young,  dear  Edwy,  to 
think  of  marriage,  although  not  much 
younger  than  your  poor  father,  when 
he, — alas  !  for  him — made  me  his  wife. 
You  will  see  many,  lovely  as  Miss  Rash- 
leigh — have  you  never,  among  your 
acquaintances,  met  with  any  one  whom 
your  reason  tells  you  would  conduce  more 
to  your  happiness  and  welfare  ?'' 

"  Mother,''  Edwy  now  answered  eva- 
sively, "  Milly's  loveliness  is  quite  differ- 
ent to  any  other  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  I  can  well  fancy  that,  my  son — so  was 
her  mother's,  as  it  proved,  most  fatal  beauty 
— '  Like  mother,  like  daughter  !' "  Mrs. 
Edmund  added,  musingly,  and  as  if  to  her- 
self. 

But  Edwy  caught  the  expression,  and 
his  heart  recoiled  as  the  association  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind. 

Again  the  ugly  visions  of  Milly's  light, 
soul-lese  conduct  at  Malvern  Court,  and 
the  still  more  grave  and  formidable  revela- 
tions concerning  her  conduct  when  abroad) 
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rose  up  to  scare  and  confound  his  relenting 
tenderness. 


"  Pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report!" 

No  word,  on  those  points,  could  he 
answer. 

The  idea  laid  firm  hold  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  when  he  retired  to  his  room  that 
night,  the  subject  fixed  itself  still  more 
upon  his  consideration. 

Mrs.  Malvern  had  fitted  up  and  embel- 
lished this  little  chamber  for  her  son  with 
comfort  and  refinement,  exceeding  any  other 
apartment  of  her  simple  dwelling — so 
anxious  was  she,  that  when  he  came  to  see 
her,  he  should  not  so  much  miss  the  supe- 
rior accomm.odation  he  found  elsewhere; 
so  that  it  was  indeed  a  miniature  picture  of 
a  room,  and  Edwy  pleased  her  by  always 
saying  it  exceeded,  in  real  comfort,  any 
of  those  that  he  occupied  in  more  luxurious 
places,  and  that  he  loved  it  better  than  any 
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other  in  the  world,  and  he  generally  brought 
with  him  some  pretty  picture,  or  other 
little  ornament,  to  add  to  its  adornment. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Edwy 
suffered  himself  to  be  the  only  one  to  enjoy 
such  improved  advantages  in  his  mother's 
little  habitation — for  her  own  the  cottao:e 
had  become,  on  the  death  of  her  relations, 
some  years  before. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern's  condition  had 
indeed  much  improved  in  comfort  and  com- 
petence. It  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  family  to  allow  the  mother  of  the 
future  heir  of  Malvern  to  exist  in  her  for- 
mer ignominious  penury,  therefore,  by  the 
suitable  provision  supplied  to  the  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  son  an  important  im- 
provement in  her  circumstances  had  been 
effectually  secured,  and  the  homely,  white- 
washed cottage,  under  Edwy's  own  super 
intendence,  had  been  transformed  into  a 
commodious,  respectable  habitation,  though 
still  retaining,  according  to  the  natural 
good  taste  of  the  mother  and  son,  the  style 
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and  character  of  a  simple,  unpretending 
cottage-home. 

There  was  the  Httle  oak-wainscoted 
parlour — the  nice,  airy  kitchen,  and  his 
own  and  mother^s  bed-room  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  up-stairs,  low-roofed  chambers, 
which  for  long,  up  the  steep,  narrow  stair- 
case the  invalid  had  been  accustomed,  with 
much  pain  and  fatigue,  to  ascend  every 
night,  had  been  given  up  to  the  servant's 
use. 

And  this  abode,  with  its  pretty  garden 
and  flowery  path,  standing  on  a  fresh,  open 
common  in  the  rural  village,  though  it 
might  seem  no  very  appropriate  habitation 
for  the  mother  of  the  future  possessor  and 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able properties  and  oldest  families  in  Eng- 
land, was  to  the  humble  widow  an  abode  of 
pleasantness  and  peace,  such  as  she  might 
never  have  tasted  as  the  inmate  of  her  hus- 
band's family  home — and  of  late  her  exist- 
ence herein  had  been  more  than  ever 
blessed  to  her,  for  Edwy,  during  his  uncle's 
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absence  abroad,  had  been  her  much  more 
frequent  v^isitor. 

Her  heart  had,  however,  boded  somewhat  of 
evil  when  he  went  to  stay  at  Malvern  Court 
with  his  young  cousin ;  the  danger  he  had 
almost  miraculously  escaped,  and  of  which 
Milly  was  the  origin,  perhaps  slightly  im- 
pressed her  mind  with  a  superstitious  pre- 
sentiment of  further  mischief  which  this 
child  of  fatal  augur  might  be  destined  to 
exert  over  her  more  blessed  offspring. 
Besides,  her  imagination  lately  had  been 
coloured  by  an  idea  connected  with  her 
son,  of  a  more  propitious  nature. 

The  last  time  Edwy  had  been  to  stay 
with  her,  he  had  brought  home  an  en- 
graving from  the  picture  of  a  young  lady, 
which  he  had  hung  over  his  chimney-piece 
as  a  pendant  to  another  little  crayon  draw- 
ing he  had  a  few  years  before  obtained  of 
his  cousin  Milly. 

This  new  addition  had  evidently  formed 
part  of  one  of  those  books  of  gems,  or 
souvenirs,  in  which  about  this  period  it  had 
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become  the  fashion  to  introduce  the  por- 
traits of  a  favoured  few  amongst  the  young 
aristocracy,  or  the  beauties  of  fashionable 
society.  But  the  printed  name  beneath 
the  purchaser  had  cut  away  for  framing, 
and  in  its  place,  simply  subscribed,  with  his 
own  hand,  that  of  "  Eva,"  as  under  the 
other  he  had  written,  "  Milly." 

With  a  little  conscious  confusion,  he  had, 
however,  in  time,  informed  his  mother 
that  the  original  of  the  picture,  which  he 
had  rather  admired,  and  therefore  bought, 
was  a  Miss  Elphinstone,  whom  he  had 
met  near  Cambridge,  indeed,  at  whose 
father's  house  he  had  lately  visited  ;  and 
by  degrees,  Mrs.  Ednmnd  found  out  that 
Edwy  was  as  much  captivated  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  temper  and  her  ment  d  charms, 
as  by  the  attractions  of  the  very  lovely 
person,  represented  in  the  portrait. 

"Yes,  dear  mother,"  he  had  frankly 
said,  laughing,  and  blushing  a  little,  as  he 
finally  yielded  to  a  little  maternal  curiosity 
on  this  fair  subject. — "  Miss  Elphinstone  is 
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really  quite  as  beautiful — indeed,  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  picture  can  repre- 
sent her;  and  I  thought  it  would  do  so 
well  to  hang  opposite  to  pretty  little  Milly 
— they  contrast  so  well.  But  do  not  fancy 
I  am  in  love  with  her  ;  she  is  far  too  good  for 
me  to  aspire  to  ;  besides,  she  will  have  a 
good  fortune,  and  no  doubt,  her  parents 
look  very  high  for  her." 

Mrs.  Edmund  inwardly  thought  that  few 
parents  would  think  their  daughter's  for- 
tune could  be  better  bestowed,  but  she  said 
little;  only  pondering  the  matter  in  her  heart, 
as  mothers  will  do  over  the  slightest  hopes 
suggested  with  reference  to  their  children's 
interests  ;  and  often,  in  her  Edwy's 
absence,  stealing  about  his  chamber,  busy- 
ing herself  with  anxious  care,  or  sweetly 
painful  reminiscences  of  the  beloved  absen- 
tee, she  had  stopped  to  look  upon  this  last 
addition  to  his  picture  gallery,  which  was 
associated  with  such  interesting  ideas  in 
her  mind,  and  the  more  familiar  she  be- 
came with  the  image  of  the  yoiuig  being 
VOL.   in.  E 
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therein  represented,  the  more  she  admired, 
nay,  learnt  to  love,  and  in  her  heart,  soon 
adopt  her  as  the  wife  of  her  son. 

Such  sense  and  sweetness,  such  modest 
dignity  and  grace,  far  more  than  the 
beauty  of  fine  eyes,  classic  features,  and 
of  noble  form,  but 

"  Something  excellent,  which  wants  a  name,'* 

seemed  there  already  displayed,  giving 
promise  of  still  greater  perfection  in  riper 
years. 

"  That  surely  will  be  a  woman,^'  Edwy^s 
mother  thought,  "  well  qualified  to  rege- 
nerate the  blood  of  any  race — to  reflect 
fresh  lustre  and  honour  on  any  family  and 
name,  one 

"  Whose  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
hei^  blessed,  yea  !  and  her  husband  praise 
her." 

And  slightingly  would  her  eye  now  glance 
across  at  the  companion  beauty  by  her  side, 
the  spirit-like  loveliness  of  that  childish 
iorm — for  Milly  was  but  fifteen,  when  the 
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sketch  was  taken — the  glowing  bright- 
ness of  the  golden  hair,  the  eyes,  the 
smile,  the  attitude,  in  which  every  attri- 
bute of  bewitching  archness  and  fairy  ma- 
lice had  been  concentrated,  by  the  skilful 
artist,  far  less  pleasingly  impressing  her 
mind. 

"  Poor  little  girl — she  can  come  to  no 
good,  I  fear  !"  and  a  maternal  shudder,  as 
the  idea  flashed  across  her  mind  would  run 
through  her  veins.  And  "  It  was  she  who 
nearly  made  me  motherless,"  were  the 
chief  impressions  made  upon  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund's heart,  as  she  viewed  poor  Milly's 
picture,  in  the  invidious  light  of  comparison 
to  which  it  was  now  exposed. 

It  was,  then,  before  these  two  pictures, 
that  Edwy's  musings,  on  his  mother's  ques- 
tion, were  revived,  and  again  in  the  .morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  shone  in  through  his 
casement  window,  there  brightly  met  his 
waking  glance,  these  two  fair  images 
of    his   dreams — the    one   with    upraised 
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finger  and  enticing  look,  alluring  him  to 
follow  her  bewitching,  syren  ways,  to  his 
ultimate  mischief  and  sorrow — the  other 
standing  with  her  sweet,  calm  excellency 
of  mien,  smilingly  awaiting  to  conduct 
him  on,  in  her  safe  paths  of  virtue  and 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  She  is  bright  and  young,  and  her  glory  comes 

Of  an  ancient  ancestry, 
And  I  love  for  her  beauty's  sake  to  gaze 

On  the  light  of  her  full,  dark  eye." 

Tennyson, 


The  Malvern  Court  party  heard  of  the 
attentions  and  encouragement  in  this  new 
quarter,  and  though,  to  Mr.  Malvern,  any 
circumstance,  bringing  forward  Edwy's 
prospects,  as  his  heir,  was  painful  and 
repugnant,  such,  at  the  same  time,  was 
his  dislike  to    the   possibility  of  a  union 
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between  the  cousias,  that  even,  for  the  sake 
of  posterity,  he  determined  to  give  the  affair 
all  possible  furtherance. 

Edwy  returned  to  Cambridge  —  and 
again  he  fell  in  v^ith  Eva  Elphinstone. 
Her  father's  place  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  there  he  ever  met  with  a  cordial 
and  hospitable  reception,  and  as  the  better 
influence,  which  the  beautiful  daughter 
the  more  and  more  began  to  exercise 
over  his  mind,  increased  in  power,  so,  gra- 
dually, did  the  less  healthy  fascination, 
which  had  of  late  so  powerfully  enthralled 
him,  fade  away  in  his  remembrance,  as 
a  diseased  though  enchanting  dream. 

Milly's  charms  became  as  the  smiles  of 
a  sylphide,  which  had  visited  him  but  in 
visions,  and  of  w^hich  it  was  well  to  have 
been  now  delivered. 


Mr.  Malvern,   though   but  slightly  ac- 
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quaintel  with  the  Elphinstones,  jet  found 
an  occasion  of  meeting  with  the  father, 
and  asking  the  family  to  pay  a  visit  at  the 
Court,  during  the  winter. 

Edwy  was,  of  course,  of  the  party. 

But  they  had  resorted  to  rather  a  dan- 
gerous expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  Malvern  Court 
had  surely  become  enchanted  gound,  in 
which  no  good,  healthful  influence  could 
hope  to  prosper. 

Edwy  had  not  been  there  since  his 
eventful  summer's  visit,  and  not  since  they 
had,  for  the  first  time,  met  as  little  children 
on  the  hall-door  steps,  had  he  ever  so- 
journed there  without  the  witchery  of  his 
fairy  cousin's  companionship. 

It  impressed  him  with  a  strange,  un- 
natural feeling,  to  find  himself  there,  while 
she  was  not.  There  was  a  want,  a  blank, 
an  emptiness  pervading  the  whole  house 
and  place,  even  though  the  presence  of 
Eva  Elphinstone,  spread  its  pure  and 
j^leasant  light  over  the  old  mansion. 
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"  Walking  in  beauty  like  the  night, 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies." 

and  suggesting  to  the  young  man's  naind, 
many  a  delightful  thought  for  future  yeare. 

Yes  !  even  then,  this  want,  this  blank, 
would  disturbingly,  startlingly  assail  him — - 
or  rather  haunting  recollections,  which 
hardly  allowed  him  to  realize  the  fact,  that 
the  form  of  Milly  was  not  hovering  near 
him,  in  her  usual  haunts  and  habitations. 

He  never  wandered  about  the  house,  but 
he  fancied  her  lurking  near  to  startle  and 
way -lay  him,  or  hovering  tormentingly  by 
his  side.  He  never  went  into  the  woods, 
but  he  seemed  in  every  echoing  sound  to 
hear  her  voice,  luring  him  with  her  Syreu 
call,  or  song,  to  follow  on  her  giddy  paths. 
He  never  laid  his  head  upon  his  bed  at 
night  but  he  watched,  as  if  expecting  for 
the  flash  of  light  which  had  revealed  her 
wild  and  lovely  form  on  that  night  of  his 
bewitchment,  when  he  had  laid  him  down. 
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with  the  Kttle  blue  handkerchief  pressed 
to  his  heart. 

But  sometimes  he  was  still  more  sadly 
affected.  He  would  think  of  the  scene  in 
the  tapestry  chamber  ;  on  the  strange  and 
unusual  sight  of  Milly  weeping — suppliant 
— clinging  to  him  as  her  only  hope — for 
pity — for  support — nay,  as  if  for  salvation ! 
plaintively  and  humbly  declaring  her  love, 
and  claiming  his  promised  protection. 

And  he  had  coldly  rejected  this  appeal 
from  the  companion,  the  almost  sister  of 
his  early  years  !  His  heart  had  turned 
from  her  when  she  most  needed  his  bro- 
therly kindness  and  affection,  and  now  a 
plaintive  wailing  voice  like  that  he  almost 
could  imagine  of  a  lost  soul,  seemed  to  re- 
proach and  accuse  him,  for  his  perfidy  and 
treachery. — She  was  cast  out  amongvSt 
strangers — and  the  more  real  andreasonable 
attractions  of  his  uncle's  delightful  young 
guest  would  lose  half  their  power  to  ani- 
mate and  charm  him,  and  he  had    becon^.e 
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comparatively   listless    and    cold    in    her 
society. 


4t  ^^  *  ^ 


SL 


But  these,  after  all,  were  but  sickly, 
morbid  fancies,  which  could  not  long  re- 
tain their  influence  over  the  young  man's 
well  regulated  mind,  nor  did  they  at  all 
survive  his  departure  from  this  haunted 
ground. 

Tidings,  too,  had  by  this  time  reached 
his  ears  of  Milly's  captivations  of  a  new 
and  eligible  lover.  If  this  intelligence 
were  true,  if  Milly  inclined  towards  him, 
(and  he  was  not  given  reason  to  suppose 
the  contrary),  what  had  he  to  hope  or  feel 
further  in  that  quarter  ^ 

Farewell  to  the  morning  vision  of  his 
early  days,  the  fair  mirage  of  his  youth ! 
Milly  must  be  to  him  henceforth  as  the 
being  of  a  dream — Eva,  the  true  and 
living  reality. 
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However  he  dared  not  to  propose  to  Miss 
Elpliinstone  at  that  moment,  for  although 
he  did  not  imagine  his  suit  would  be  re- 
jected by  her  parents,  or  disapproved  by 
his  own  relatives,  yet  first  of  all  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  dispossess  his  mind 
more  thoroughly  of  all  lingering  regrets 
on  the  subject  of  his  lost  Milly — nor  was 
he  quite  sure  that  Miss  Elphinstone's  sus- 
picions were  not  also  awakened  on  this 
point,  or  how  they  might  affect  her  purs 
and  delicate  feelings  with  regard  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  his  hand. 


"  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place ; 
Then  fare  thee  well,  I'd  rather  make 
Mj  bower  upon  some  icj  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Then  trust  to  love  as  false  as  thine." 


It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  Miss 
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Elpliinstone  had  been  directly  informed  as 
to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  that 
rather  from  womanly  penetration  and  in- 
stinct in  such  matters,  she  was  led  to  sus- 
pect something  on  the  subject. 

She  remembered  the  close  terms  of 
companionship  in  which  she  had  found 
Edwy  established  with  that  most  beautiful 
Milly  on  the  visit  of  herself  and  mother 
to  the  Court — the  piquante  character  of 
that  young  cousin's  loveliness — and  almost 
wondered  whether  it  had  been  possible  that 
thev  had  not  loved  one  another — whilst 
the  evident  embarrassment  and  constraint 
evinced  by  Edwy,  when,  on  their  next 
meeting,  she  ever  alluded  to  Miss  Rash- 
leigh,  excited  no  very  satisfactory  feeling 
in  her  mind  upon  this  score;  though,  by 
degrees,  these  suspicions  had  weakened, 
as  more  and  more  it  became  evident  to  the 
young  girl,  the  impression  she  herself  had 
made  upon  the  heart  of  Edwy  Malvern — 
though  again  at  the   Court,   his    changed 
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demeanour  often  revived  her  doubts  and 
misgivings. 

The  first  evening  of  her  visit,  as  the 
young  ladj  sat  by  Edwy's  side  at  the 
dinner  table,  Eva's  eyes  were  attracted  by 
the  portrait  hanging  opposite  against  the 
wall. 

"  What  a  beautiful  picture !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "and  how  like  it  is  to  your 
cousin.  Miss  Rashleigh.'^ 

It  was  the  portrait  of  the  fair  but  sinful 
ancestress  of  the  Malvern  race. 

Edwy  replied  in  a  low,  hurried  voice — 

"  It  is  the  image  of  her  mother," 

And  Miss  Elphinstone  beholding  him 
evidently  agitated  by  her  remark,  was 
silent  ;  but  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
lovely  face  before  her  so  earnestly,  that 
Edwy,  recovering  himself,  observed — 

"  That  picture  is  the  likeness  of  a  lady 
ancestress,  who  made  herself  unfortunately 
notorious  some  centuries  ago." 

"I  was  not  aware  of   that,"  Miss  El- 
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phinstone  replied,  with  some  concern,  "  or 
I  should  not  have  made  so  invidious  a  com- 
parison, as  to  liken  such  a  character  to  your 
lovely  cousin." 

Edwy  tried  to  smile. 

"  You  need  not  apologize,  Miss  Elphin- 
stone,"  he  said,  with  irrepressible  sadness 
in  his  voice.  "  The  likeness  is  very  strong, 
I  confess."    * 

''And  fortunately  the  loveliness  of  a 
person  may  be  possessed  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  the  mind  and  disposition," 
Eva  continued,  with  gentle  sweetness. 

"  Yes,  assuredly,"  Edwy  slowly  an- 
swered ;  but  he  gave  no  cordial  assent  to 
this  generous  assumption. 

Alas !  was  Milly  pure  from  the  taint 
which  had  sat  at  the  core  of  that  fatal 
beauty  ? 

And  then  it  was  that  he  would  turn  to 
gaze,  with  increased  pleasure,  on  the  young 
being  by  his  side. 
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"  For  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Met  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes, 

^  ^k  ^  ^ 

Whose  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

How  pure — ^^how  dear  their  dwelling  place — 
45-  -JJ-  -sc-  * 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent." 

*  *  m  *  * 

Eva  Elphinstone  won  all  hearts  during 
this  visit.  She  was  one  indeed  of  those 
favoured  beings  who  seem  born  to  exact  a 
universal  benizen,  of  love  and  approbation 
from  their  fellow  men,  who  without  effort 
please,  and  rarely  if  ever  offend. 

"  So  rich  a  spell 

Floats  round  their  steps  where'er  they  move, 

From  hopes  fulfiU'd  and  mutual  love." 

There  was  one  amongst    the    Malvern 
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Court    establishment    who   regarded    with 
particular  favour  this  delightful  girl. 

Often,  during  her  sojourn  at  the  Court, 
Miss  Elphinstone  found  her  way  into  Mrs. 
Lilly's  room,  and  there  pleasantly  sat,  and 
conversed  with  the  old  lady,  w^hojie  rigid 
gravity  would  melt  away  under  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  gracious  Eva. 

More  especially  when  Edwy  chanced  to 
find  her  there,  and  joined  the  little  coterie, 
did  Mrs.  Lilly  feast  her  eyes  upon  the 
goodly  pair,  till  they  brightened  at  the 
sight,  and  the  propitious  anticipations  it 
awakened  in  her  mind.  And  often,  as  she 
watched  them  depart  together,  would  she 
clasp  her  hands  and  raise  her  eyes  to 
Heaven  in  inward  prayer  or  praise,  as  she 
fancied  to  behold  in  the  distance  a  light  of 
promise  breaking  on  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  the  seemingly  doomed  family. 

But  perhaps  it  w^as  not  quite  from  dis- 
interested motives  that  Eva  Elphinstone 
cultivated  Mrs.  Lilly's  intimacy  ;  she 
might  seek  to  gain  -some  information  on 
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the  subject  of  the  cousin  Millj,  for  she 
often  turned  the  conversation  in  that  di- 
rection. But  then,  by  the  good  woman's 
oracular  replies — her  instant  change  of 
manner  and  serious  reserve,  the  young 
lady  began  to  perceive  that  all  was  not 
quite  as  it  should  be  in  that  quarter — that 
some  mystery  hung  over  the  exile  from 
her  home — that — in  short — she  was  a 
painful  subject  to  the  attached  domestic. 

Eva  questioned  her  mother  on  the 
matter,  and  then  Mrs.  Elphinstone  thought 
it  right  to  reveal  to  her  daughter's 
hitherto  carefully  guarded  ears,  that  Miss 
Rashleigh  was  unfortunately  not  all  that 
could  be  desired — that  she  had,  by  her 
indiscretions  abroad  drawn  upon  herself  the 
displeasure  of  her  relatives — that  even  her 
cousin,  Edwy  Malvern,  who  had  hitherto 
loved  her  with  the  affection  of  a  brother 
had  been  disgusted  by  her  unmaidenly  be- 
haviour; however,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
hear  that,  under  her  guardian  General 
Egerton's  charge,   she  w^as  redeeming  her 
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character,    and   seemed   likely   indeed    to 
make  an  eligible  marriage. 

"But/'  continued  Mrs.  Elphinstone, 
"for  my  own  part,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not 
a  son  of  mine,  that  poor  girl  is  about  to 
marry — such  an  alliance  could  never  be 
desirable  to  any  family — and  a  union  be- 
tween the  cousins  was  an  eyent  much 
dreaded  by  the  Malverns.^' 

"  But  was  such  an  event  ever  contem- 
plated— did  Mr.  Edwy  Malvern  and  Miss 
Rashleigh  ever  love  each  other  V^  Eva  de- 
manded with  unconcealed  alarm. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  was  exactly  the 
case,'^  replied  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  with  a 
smile,  "  and  if  so,  the  danger  is  passed — 
the  spell  quite  broken — depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Edwy  Malvern  will  only  marry  one 
*  Pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.'  He 
feels  too  well  what  is  due  both  to  his 
family  and  himself 

All  this  seemed,  on  the  whole,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  gentle  lady's  mind  ;  but  mat- 
ters had  gone  no  further  between  herself 
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and  lover,  at  the  time  when  Milly  had 
heard  them  given  so  decidedly  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  sorrow  and  despite  turned 
from  the  pure  waters  of  hope  and  love  by 
which  she  had  been  secretly  sustaining 
herself,  to  that  pitiful  and  erring  path,  to 
which  I  found  my  unfortunate  misguided 
friend  had  been  once  more  driven. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  nature's 

honest  rule  ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead 

of  the  fool ! 

Tennyson. 


Edwy  MalVekn  had  attained — tlirough 
the  interest  of  his  uncle's  friends — a  very 
eligible  office  under  government,  and  it 
was  this  cause  ostensibly  which  brought 
him  to  London  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  Elphinstones  were  also  there,  and 
to  their  house  he  felt  himself,  again  irre- 
sistibly attracted. 

Mill  J  had  also  arrived  in  town  with  the 
Egertons.  The  first  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  thrilled  his  soul  with  indescribable 
feelings  of  emotion,  which  he  had  deemed 
stilled  for  ever. 

But  he  saw  her  not.  He  was  told  she 
favoured  the  suit  of  another — of  her 
honourable  lover,  who  only  waited  for  the 
obstacles  his  father^s  objection  to  the  match 
interposed,  to  claim  her  hand.  This  being 
the  case,  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
relations,  to  refrain  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  cousin,  feeling  now,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  such  a  course  was  alone 
expedient. 

And  again,  when  she  moved  to  her  un- 
cle's house,  did  the  same  principle  compel 
him  to  absent  himself 

But  oh !  it  was  with  a  sickening  shud- 
der he  beheld  the  man  to  whom  his  little 
fairy  lov^e  had,  as  he   believed,  so  freely 
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promised  herself,  and  a  pang  of  self-accu- 
sation shot  through  his  heart. 

Had  he  nothing  to  do  with  this  odious 
alternative  1  There  were  times  when  his 
spirit  moved  him  to  the  act  of  breaking 
through  the  many  impediments  to  such  a 
rash  and  reckless  step,  and  flying  to  offer 
her  deliverance  and  protection. 

But  then  again,  speedily  would  the  coun- 
ter attractions  of  Miss  Elphinstone  dis- 
perse, as  usual,  such  chimerical  imaginings, 
and  all  that  he  heard  w^as  the  more  cal- 
culated to  dispel  these  illusions  and  quiet 
his  self-accusations. 

He  was  told  that  Lord  Morton's  consent 
had,  grudgingly,  been  vouchsafed  to  a 
union  he  could  not  consider  advantageous 
or  any  way  desirable  for  his  son,  the  sui- 
cide foreign  father — the  aspersed  and 
finally  deranged  mother — not  to  speak  of 
the  doubtful  rumours  concerning  the 
daughter  herself,  making  the  alliance  in 
every  way  objectionable.  Still  it  was  be- 
hoved the  peer's  consent  was  not  irrevoca- 
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blj  withheld — therefore,  the  son  had 
availed  himself  of  this  ambiguous  warrant 
to  follow  his  own  devices — and  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  immediately  arranged. 

On  the  night  when  the  news  was  told  to 
Edwy,  he  was  at  the  Opera  with  the  El- 
phinstones,  and  there  he  ventured  for  the 
first  time,  to  whisper  plainly  of  his  love 
and  to  offer  to  Eva  his  hand  and  heart. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  this  irretrievable 
appeal,  and  received  such  a  reply  as  made 
him  feel  himself  hers  for  ever — than  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  from  the  clear,  bright,  and 
blushing  face — the  soft,  dark,  downcast 
eyes,  swimming  in  their  liquid,  lustrous 
happiness,  his  glance  was  riveted  by  an 
object  which  stopped  the  beating  of  his 
heart  and  turned  him  sick,  and  faint,  as  if 
a  spectre  had  risen  up  before  him.  It  was 
a  pale,  fair,  young  face,  from  amongst  her 
golden  locks,  gazing  upon  him  with  her 
large,  blue  eyes,  painfully  distended,  as  if 
for  a  last,  long  look  of  wild,  passionate, 
farewell. 
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"  Edwy,  you  are  lost  to  me — I  am  lost 
to  you — for  ever !"  it  seemed  to  say. 

It  was  Milly — his  childhood's  playmate 
— his  little  fairy  love,  he  thus  beheld.  He 
was,  indeed,  lost  to  her  for  ever — he, 
who  had  just  a  moment  before  sealed 
away  his  fate.  And  she  now  irretrievably 
lost  to  him  ! 

She  was  seated,  bending  forward,  intent 
upon  her  agonizing  observation  of  the 
scene  enacting  in  the  opposite  box,  and 
leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair  she  oc- 
cupied, as  if  representing  one  of  those  evil 
spirits  to  whom  she  had  consigned  herself, 
was  just  visible,  the  little,  ugly  face  of  the 
Honourable  Roland  Delamere — whilst, 
from  below,  a  dark,  pale,  countenance,  but 
possessing  the  beauty  of  an  arch-fiend,  glared 
upon  Milly  with  a  fixed,  ardent  gaze,  like 
unto  another  spirit  of  evil  who  had  marked 
her  for  his  prey — one  of  a  fiercer  and  more 
terrible  nature. 

How  Edwy  rallied  from  his  shock,  so  as 
to  conceal  his  emotion  from  Miss  Elphin- 
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stone,  I  cannot  say — but  the  Opera 
concluded — he,  having  conducted  his 
fiancee  and  her  mother  to  their  carriage, 
was,  irresistibly,  impelled  to  return  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  hallet  with  a 
vague  and  indefinite  desire  of  watching 
Milly  leave  the  house. 

She  was  not  with  the  Malverns  ;  the 
box  she  occupied  was  one  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere^s  procuring,  and  she  was  this  even- 
ing under  the  cfiapenonage  of  General 
Egerton  and  a  married  sister  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's. 

Milly  issued  from  the  box  at  last,  follow- 
ing the  General  and  his  sister^  and  leaning, 
of  course  on  the  arm  of  her  lover. 

They  were  in  the  crush  room — she  had 
not  seen  Edwy,  who  kept  himself  out  of 
sight,  nor  was  he  evidently  in  her  thoughts 
at  that  moment — her  head  was  backwards 
turned — her  eyes  glancing  with  a  wild, 
reckless  look  of  enquiry  behind  her — heed- 
less, inattentive  to  the  tender  attentions  of 
her  companion. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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To  Edwy  she  had  given  her  farewell 
look  of  soft  and  tender  feeling. 

Her  cheeks  were  glowing  now,  her  eyes 
bright  with  rising  excitement  as  she  sought 
to  return  another  glance — that  of  one  who 
followed  at  a  little  distance  behind  in  the 
crowd — and  whom  Edwy's  jealous  eye 
marked  out  with  distinctness  as  the  object 
of  her  regard. 

Milly  dropped  her  bouquet — this  person 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  replaced  it 
quickly  in  her  hand,  then  disappeared 
amidst  the  throng  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Edwy  followed  to  the  carriage,  and 
watched  Milly  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dela- 
mere.  The  lamps  shone  upon  her  counte- 
nance, which  looked  again  pale  and  wild 
— her  eyes  were  distended  and  fixed  upon 
his  face,  as  she  sat  forward,  just  as  the 
carriage  which  contained  her,  started  from 
the  door,  he  having,  in  his  painful  eager- 
ness, heedlessly  brought  himself  within  her 
sight. 
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He  went  back  to  his  lodgings — ^his  brain 
heated — his  heart  madly  stirred  with  con- 
tending and  conflicting  feelings — with  fears 
and  doubts,  and  dread  —he  'whose  mind 
should  have  been  filled  with  but  one  clear, 
calm,  bright  image — his  heart  all  full  of 
peace  and  joy,  pure  and  gentle  love. 

But  how  could  he  indulge  in  such  enjoy- 
ments, when  fearful  visions  assailed  him  of 
Milly's  danger! 

He  seemed  to  see  her  standing  near  a 
gulf  of  fearful  destruction,  from  which 
again,  conscience  morbidly  and  falsely 
whispered  he  ought  to  have  saved  her. 


Not  many  nights  after  this  occurrence, 
the  Malverns'  London  house  was  brilliant 
with  lights,  and  gay  with  festive  sounds,  a 
ball  being  given  in  celebration,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  of  the  betrothal  of  their 
niece  and  Mr.   Delamere,    though   if  the 

F  2 
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scene  which  had  taken  place  that  same 
evening  could  have  been  witnessed  by  the 
public,  their  calculations  on  this  point  might 
have  been  somewhat  unsettled  ;  Milly  that 
morning  having  electrified  her  lover  and 
confounded  her  friends  by  refusing  to  give 
the  definite  reply  which  would  have  autho- 
rized the  commencement  of  the  different 
arrangements — settlements  &c. — preparing 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage — 
and  Mr.  Delamere,  who  had  received  at  this 
time  such  decided  encouragement  from  the 
young  lady,  was  of  course  grievously 
offended,  and  her  friends  enraged. 

In  short,  Milly  had  been  plainly  com- 
manded, by  her  friends,  to  yield  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  case,  for  such  a  marriage, 
to  one  imder  her  circumstances,  admitted 
of  no  alternative,  and  that  such  madness 
and  obstinacy  on  her  part  would  compel 
them  to  treat  her  as  a  child  or  a  maniac, 
and  confine  her  to  her  room  till  she  had 
recovered  her  senses.     Illness  should   be 
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the  plea  of  her  non-appearance  at  the  ball 
that  night. 

Upon  this  announcement,  Milly  sud- 
denly changed  her  tone  from  that  of  sullen, 
resolute  refusal,  to  one  of  sorrow  and  sub- 
mission. 

She  only  begged  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  wait  till  the  morrow — to  be  suf- 
fered to  be  present  at  the  ball,  and  by  that 
time  her  mind  might  be  more  reconciled 
to  the  thoughts  of  marrying  Mr.  Delamere, 
who  was  certainly  very  ugly,  and  one  whom 
it  was  very  hard  to  love,  as  a  woman  ought 
to  love  her  affianced  husband. 

Against  this  there  was  certainly  very 
little  to  be  said.  Milly's  reprieve  was 
accorded,  but  she  was  still  coldly,  but  more 
gently  lectured  by  her  aunt  Elea^nor,  and 
told  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  stood — her  late  ill-conduct — and 
above  all,  her  dependent  situation. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  see—  I  know  I  am  a  trou- 
ble— a  burden  to  you  ail,  Eleanor — a  poor, 
wretched  incumbrance,"    Milly    answered 
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"  I  will  remember  all  that  you  have  said, 
and  shall  act  accordingly.  Fear  not — to- 
morrow my  fate  will  be  decided  in  a  manner 
which  shall  at  least  disencumber  you  of  the 
poor,  ill-fated  MHlyr 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Tell  me,  thou  who  view'st  the  stars, 
When  shall  cease  these  fatal  jars? 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate — 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate? 

TnK  Lay  of  the  Last  Mivstrel. 


DuRmo  tlie  early  part  of  the  ball,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  night  had  attracted  universal 
attention  by  the  more  than  usual  loveliness 
of  her  appearance,  as  viewed  under  the 
state  of  strong,  unnatural  excitement,  which 
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must  have  carried  her  through  this  extra- 
ordinary crisis. 

That  form,  Hght  as  air,  seemed  moved 
as  by  an  inward  fire  of  unquiet  thought, 
giving  a  wild,  spontaneous  grace  to  every 
movement,  which  shone  conspicuously 
amongst  the  measured,  tutored  debiltantes 
of  the  fashionable  company  there  assembled. 
She  was  not  a  mere  child  of  rank  and  for 
tune,  like  the  rest,  but  a  light,  fantastic 
being  who  dazzled  and  bewitched  men^s 
senses,  and  made  people  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  wife  she  would  prove  to  Roland  Dela- 
mere — they  caring  little,  however,  how 
that  might  be,  unless  it  were  rather  to 
grudge  so  lovely  a  creature  falling  to  the 
lot  of  such  a  man  as  that  honourable  gentle- 
man ;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
pitying  him  for  the  dangerous  bargain  he 
had  made. 

Dangerous  indeed! 

Keenly  flashed  her  large  blue  eyes  upon 
her  little  lover  as  he  tenaciously  kept  by 
her  side  in  the  dance  and  in  the  throng ;  but 
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in    modest  maidenly  tenderness  triumphed 
in  their  ghince. 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed  to  almost  hectic 
brilliancy,  but  ber  wild  expression  was  not 
in  harmony  with  her  position  as  a  betrothed 
bride,  whilst  the  heart  which  should  have 
beat  with  soft  and  gentle  happiness,  heaved 
fiercely  within  her  bosom,  as  though  it 
would  have  burst  its  confines. 

Lord  Morton  had  been  invited,  but  he 
did  not  arrive  till  late.  In  person,  he 
much  resembled  his  son — age  and  superior 
intellect  rendering  him,  at  least,  less  con- 
temptible if  not  more  prepossessing  in  ap- 
pearance. 

With  great  difiiculty  had  he  been  per- 
suaded to  give  an  ungracious  assent,  an 
assumption  of  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
engagement  which  was  inevitable  from  his 
son's  determination  on  the  subject,  and  to 
appear,  on  this  occasion,to  be  introduced  in 
form  to  his  future  daughter-in-law.  For  in 
spite  of  the  untoward  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, so  confident  still  was  Roland  Delamere 

F  5 
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in  being  able  to  overrule  the  caprices  of 
his  lady  love,  that  he  did  not  give  a  hint 
to  his  father  of  what  had  occurred,  but 
allowed  him,  to  keep  to  his  unwilling  in- 
tention of  appearing  at  the  ball. 

His  lordship  did  not,  however,  arrive 
till  two  o'clock.  Milly  was  on  her  lover's 
arm,  when  Lord  Morton  was  announced. 

She  started  back  at  the  sound,  as  at 
some  signal  intended  to  confirm  her  fate ; 
whilst  the  son,  with  officious  haste,  strove 
to  draw  her  onwards,  feeling  also  that  this 
was  the  moment  to  make  the  confirmatory 
step. 

But  Milly  would  not  advance — striving 
rather  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his — and 
on  his  resisting  the  attempt  and  whisper- 
ing his  earnest  entreaties  that  she  would 
allow  liim  to  present  her  to  his  father,  she 
murmured,  breathlessly — 

"  No,  not  yet — not  now — 1  am  ill — I 
must  go — I  will  return.  Let  me  go," 
she  then  more  passionately  and  resolutely 
murmured  between  her  closely,  clenched, 
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ivory  teeth — "  Let  me  go  ;  and  say  not  a 
word  of  my  departure  before  an  hour's 
time — ^or,  as  I  stand  here,  you  shall  repent 
it  to  the  last  hour  of  your  existence. 
Remember  what  I  say,"  she  repeated,  de- 
liberately and  with  a  wild,  threatening 
glance.  "  Then,  if  you  please,  let  them 
seek  me  in  my  chamber,  where  I  now  go 
to  rest.     But,  remember  not  till  then/' 

Taken  by  surprise,  Mr.  Delamere  suf- 
fered her  to  withdraw  her  arm,  and  was 
soon  standing  with  open  mouth  watching 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  her  aeriel 
form — making  its  swift,  light  way  amongst 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  outer  corridor. 
When  the  last  gleaming  of  her  shining 
skirt  had  vanished,  he  turned  in  some 
perplexity  to  ponder  how  he  should  manage 
to  avoid  the  infringement  of  his  lady's 
imperious  command,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  elude  the  enquiries  of  her  friends,  or 
the  expectations  of  his  father. 

He   was  enabled,  for  some   time,  to  re- 
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main  hidden  behind  the  crowd,  Lord 
Morton  being  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  studiously  avoiding  any  appearance  of 
empressement  for  the  intended  presentation, 
whilst  the  Malverns,  supposing  the  young 
couple  to  be  together,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  immediately  to  search  them 
out. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  however,  Lord 
Morton,  declaring  his  intention  of  soon  de- 
parting, requested  Mrs.  Malvern,  that 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  might  be  fulfilled, 
and  Miss  Rashleigh  presented  to  him. 

Mrs.  Malvern  then  proceeded  to  search 
for  her  niece,  and  was  surprised,  after  some 
delay,  to  find  the  little  lover  lurking  alone 
in  his  hiding  place. 

On  enquiring  for  Milly,  she  was  told  by 
him  that  she  had  left  the  ball-room,  but 
that  he  soon  expected  her  return. 

Mrs.  Malvern  waited  a  few  minutes- 
then  proposed  going  to  seek  her,  saying, 
that  Lord  Morton  w^as  anxious  for  the  intro- 
duction, as  he  was  obliged  to  depart. 
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But  the  dutiful  lover  interposed. 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Mrs.  Malvern,  to 
wait  a  little  longer — Miss  Raslileigh  will 
return  immediately — ^she  is  nervous  and 
agitated  to-ni^ht,  as  is  but  natural,  though 
I  am  charmed  to  see  all  is  right  again 
between  us — I  would  not  then  have  her 
hurried  or  discomposed  for  any  one  upon 
earth,  even  though  it  were  my  much 
esteemed  father.  I  have  promised  that 
she  shall  have  it  all  her  own  way  in  this 
point — as  in  every  other.  I  assure  you, 
I  am  resigned  to  be  her  obedient  slave  for 
life.  If  she  chooses  to  keep  us  waiting 
even  for  an  hour — I  am  bound  not  to 
rebel.^^ 

Mrs.  Malvern  received  this  gallant 
speech  with  her  dry,  quiet  smile,  and  a 
slight  glance  of  compassion  at  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  before  her — for  that  any 
prospect  of  peace  or  contentment  was  in 
store  for  him  in  his  married  career,  she 
was  the  last  person  to  contemplate — though 
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her  cool,  pnidendal  calculations  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  case  entirely  lulled  any 
conscientious  or  charitable  scruples  on  the 
subject.  The  conviction  that  Milly  must 
be  disposed  of  in  some  such  respectable 
manner,  and  that  no  wiser  or  better  man 
was  likely  to  come  forward,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  render  her  firmly  bent  on  the 
accomplisliment  of  this  important  design, 
and  to  make  her  shut  her  heart  against 
any  scruples  or  contingencies. 

But  she  could  not  very  long  pre- 
serve the  patience  enjoined  by  the  obse- 
quious lover.  He  indeed  began  to  be  a 
little  fidgetty,  and  Mr.  Malvern  soon  ap- 
proached with  an  angry,  surprised  visage 
to  enquire  the  reason  of  Idilly's  non-ap- 
pearance. Lord  Morton  was  standing  with 
his  watch  in  hand,  in  pompous  expectation. 
He  advanced  towards  his  son,  who  now 
had  appeared  in  sight  along  with  Mr. 
Malvern  and  his  wife  ;  the  latter  on  the 
way  to  seek  her  missing  niece. 
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"  Delamere,"  he  said,  consequentially, 
"  these  very  late  hours  may  suit  a  man  of 
your  years,  and  under  your  interesting 
circumstances,  but  for  my  part  let  me  beg 
leave  to  say  they  are  quite  contrary  to  my 
habits  or  inclination — pray  is  this  young 
lady  forthcoming  V 

"  She  will  be  here  presently,  my  lord/' 
the  son  replied,  with  some  little  flurry  and 
embarrassment.  "  She  just  left  the  room 
on  your  arrival — the  heat  was  too  much 
for  her ;  I  fear  she  was  taken  ill.  Mrs. 
Malvern  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  go  and 
enquire.'' 

Eleanor  indeed,  vnth.  unruffled,  self-pos- 
sessed demeanour  had  left  the  company  and 
proceeded  on  her  quest.  She  went  up 
stairs  to  her  niece's  room,  but  found  it 
vacant  ;  the  nursery  of  her  boy  was  near. 
She  went  thither  to  make  further  enquiries 
of  the  nurses — the  otlier  maids  being  en- 
gaged below. 

The  nurse  said  she  had  seen  Miss  Rash- 
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leigh  for  a  moment,  nearly  an  hour  ago. 
She  was  coming  very  fast  out  of  Master 
Malvern^s  sleeping-room.  She  did  not  stop 
or  speak,  but  glided  away,  having,  how- 
ever, awoke  the  boy  ;  for  she  had  gone  in 
immediately  after,  and  found  him  much 
excited,  and  he  had  been  in  a  strange,  wild 
way  ever  since  ;  there  was  no  quieting  him. 

The  mother  indeed,  heard  the  idiotic 
jabberings,  meanings,  and  angry  cries  of 
her  unfortunate  child  in  the  inner  room, 
and  forgetting  for  the  moment  every  other 
consideration  went  to  him  to  endeavour  to 
appease  and  soothe  his  excitement. 

The  poor  boy  tossed  about  his  bed  like 
one  possessed,  resisting  with  violence  the 
endeavours  of  the  nursery-maid — a  tall, 
strong  woman — to  restrainhim.  He  shrieked 
for  "that  fairy,  Milly — cousin,  fairy  Milly !" 
as  years  ago  Milly  had  instructed  him  to 
call  her.  Strewed  about  on  the  counter- 
pane were  fragments  of  the  bouquet  she 
had  apparently  left  to  entice  him  to  allow 
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her  to  make  her  escape  without  resist- 
ance, but  which  he  had  evidently  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  rage  at  her  departure;  whilst 
an  artificial  flower,  wrested  from  her  dress 
or  hair,  clutched  frantically  in  his  hand, 
shewed  that  it  had  not  been  without  vio- 
lence that  she  had  effected  her  deliverance. 
The  appearance  of  his  mother  created 
some  diversion  to  his  excited  mind  ;  he 
seized  her  by  the  throat  as  she  bent  down 
w4th  calm  and  gentle  words  towards  him — 
dragging  her  unresisting  head  till  it  almost 
touched  the  bed  clothes,  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  glittering  brilliants  which 
adorned  the  head  of  Eleanor  Malvern  ;  and 
for  fear  of  renewing  his  violence,  she 
suffered  not  the  nurses  to  interfere  in  her 
behalf,  but  submitted  quietly  to  the  inflic- 
tion, in  spite  both  of  the  pain  she  was  en- 
during, and  the  untimely  disarrangement 
of  her  head-dress,  only  lifting  her  hand 
to  assist  in  disengaging  the  diamond 
comb  the  boy  had  marked  for  his    prey. 
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On  having  accomplished  the  full  possession 
thereof,  his  violence  abated,  and  holding 
it  up  and  turning  it  about  in  the  light  of 
the  candle  they  held  by  his  bed,  he  uttered 
exclamations  now  changed  to  those  of 
idiotic  delight. 

His  mother  laid  him  gently  back  upon 
the  pillow^. 

*'  Herbert  must  be  a  dear  boy,  and  be 
good,  and  quiet,  and  Mama  will  leave  him 
that  pretty  thing  to  play  with  ;''  and  she 
smoothed  back  the  hair  from  his  brow, 
hanging  moist  with  the  heat  into  which 
his  fury  had  thrown  him,  then  stood 
watching  with  tender  interest  the  gradual 
relaxing  of  his  convulsed  and  distorted 
features  into  that  vacant  and  senseless 
calm  generally  succeeding  such  attacks. 
The  lack-lustre  eye — the  hueless  cheek 
— the  fallen  jaw,  upon  these  the 
poor  mother  dwelt — yet  so  completely 
was  her  heart  wrapped  up  in  the  sight, 
that  the  brilliant  scenes  she  had  so  lately 
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left — or  the  present  subject  of  anxiety — 
the  absent  Milly — entirely  faded  from  her 
mind — she  who  was  so  Httle  prone  to  forget- 
fulness  on  common  occasions  ! 


« 


But  suddenly  she  was  effectually  re- 
called by  the  impatient  voice  of  her  hus- 
band at  the  door. 

"  Eleanor,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness 
are  you  doing  here,  instead  of  sending 
down  this  girl,  born  to  be  our  plague  to  all 

eternity  1     AVhere    the    d -1    has   she 

hidden  herself ;  and  that  old  Morton — " 

Mrs.  Malvern  lifted  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  and  pointed  to  the  boy,  who  again 
began  to  stir. 

The  father  stopped  short,  as  his  eye, 
glancing  towards  the  bed,  just  caught  a 
view  of  the  painful  object  it  contained. 
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As  contrasted  with  the  scene  from 
which  he  had  hurried,  the  sight,  more 
forcibly,  perhaps,  than  usual,  affected  him 
with  the  sense  of  his  misfortune.  He 
shuddered  and  turned  abruptly  from  the 
room,  to  continue  his  enquiries  after  that 
other  source  of  trouble  and  disquiet — his 
sister's  child.  Mrs.  Malvern  accompanied 
him. 

"  Milly  must  have  returned  to  the  ball- 
room by  this  time,'^  she  whispered,  as  thejr 
proceeded ;  "  she  was  seen  here  not  an 
hour  ago,  but  is  not  now  in  her  room.'^ 

Every  apartment  was  searched.  Vague 
terror  and  dismay  began  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  the  relatives,  and  when  Mr. 
Malvern  descended  the  stairs,  he  found 
Lord  Morton  on  the  landing  place.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued. 

"  I  much  fear,  my  lord,  that  my  niece 
is  too  ill  to-night  to  re -appear." 

Lord  Morton  bowed  with   ceremonious 
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politeness,    and    slowly    proceeded   down 
stairs. 

The  anxious,  importunate  enquiries  of 
the  disappointed  lover  were  now  to  be  en- 
countered. 

With  some  suspicious  signs  of  agitation 
and  impatience,  Mr.  Malvern  shook  him 
off,  and  hinted  at  the  expediency  of  his 
departing  with  the  rest  of  the  company 
now  beginning  to  disperse.  The  rumour 
of  Miss  Rashleigh's  sudden  illness,  to- 
gether with  some  degree  of  mystery  at- 
tached to  it  therewith,  being  carried  away 
by  the  greater  part. 

Mrs.  Malvern  did  not  re-appear.  A 
glimpse,  however,  had  been  caught  by 
some  of  the  guests  of  her  pale  face,  and 
dishevelled  head-dress,  as  she  came  half- 
way down  the  stairs  to  call  Lady  Clara 
Lister  to  her  assistance. 

Even  whilst  the  last  remaining  guests 
were  still  in  the  house,  the  search  was  re- 
new ed  with  eager  haste — the   back  gate 
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finally  visited,  and  found  unbolted,  though 
declared  by  the  servants  to  have  been 
positively  fastened,  as  usual,  that  evening ; 
the  likelihood  of  Miss  Rashleigh's  escape 
thereby  being  fearfully  corroborated. 

But  whither  had  she  betaken  herself? 
The  park  was  searched,  but  no  trace  or  clue 
of  her,  of  course,  was  discovered.  Other 
steps  were  about  to  be  taken,  when,  in 
the  minute  examination  of  her  apartment, 
a  letter  was  found  folded,  and  directed  to 
Mrs.  Malvern,  in  Milly's  hand-writing, 
apparently  written  before  her  appearance 
at  the  ball. 

It  contained  merely  these  few  lines — 


"  You  will  never  see  me 
more — I  will  give  you  no  further  trouble. 
Do  not  attempt  to  follow  me,  or 
bring  me  back.  I  warn  you  that  I  will 
not  return  ahve.     Let  me  follow  my  fate 
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— and  be  forgotten — and  the  memory  of 
myself  and  my  mother  perish  together." 


*  *  *  *  "5^ 


It  is  unnecessary  to  descant  on  the  feel- 
ings excited  in  the  minds  of  the  horrified 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  girl  by  this  an- 
nouncement— or  how  every  means  were 
taken  for  her  discovery  and  redemption 
from  the  fate  into  which  she  had 
plunged. 

A  terrible  suspicion  was  suggested  to 
their  minds — Santo  Corsi  was  known  to  be 
in  London,  and  a  rumour  that  his  unfor- 
tunate w^fe  was  no  longer  in  existence  had 
also  reached  their  ears.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  involved  in  this  unaccount- 
able affair  '?  but  if  so,  how  could  she  have 
managed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  commu- 
nication with  the  Italian  'I  a  watchful  eye  had 
ever  been  kept  upon  her  every  movement. 
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Lately,  indeed,  she  had  t'eken  a  fancy  to 
the  back  garden,  and  often  went  into  it  to 
pick  flowers  when  the  poor  boy  Herbert 
was  taken  there  by  his  nurse,  as  a  safe 
place  to  run  about  in,  and  once,  the  woman 
now  remembered,  to  have  seen  her  standing 
at  the  gate,  talking  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  a  beggar  who  stood  without. 

This  was  all  the  light  thrown  upon  this 
mysterious  business. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  waftage. 

Troiltjb  and  Cressida, 


Edwy  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  ball 
at  the  Malverns'.  It  was  considered  un- 
necessary, now  that  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Elphinstone  was  decided,  and  his 
cousin's  fate  also  sealed,  to  keep  them  any 
longer  apart,  in  general  society  where 
YOL.  in.  a 
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their  meeting  would  take  place  under  cir- 
cumstances which  could  produce  no  further 
risk  or  danger,  or  any  feelings  of  embar- 
rassment. The  Elphinstones  had,  of  course, 
been  invited,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
ball,  a  mysterious  intimation  had  been 
forwarded  to  Edwy  by  Mrs.  Malvern,  hint- 
ing at  the  expediency  of  his  absenting 
himself  on  this  occasion,  and  strange,  rest- 
less misgivings  were  excited  in  his  mind 
by  the  message. 

He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Elphinstones'  house  to  inform  them  of 
this  change,  and  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
which  might  have  been  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  his  betrothed  or  her  family,  he 
previously  made  arrangements  for  leaving 
town  that  night  or  very  early  the  next 
morning,  for  his  mother's  cottage,  which 
he  had  previously  intended  to  have  done 
one  day  later. 

His  communication  did  not  excite  much 
surprise  in  Eva's  mind.     It  was  so  natural 
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that  her  lover  should  be  desirous  of  hasten- 
ing his  meeting  with  his  mother,  with 
whom  the  important  step  with  regard 
to  their  marriage,  was,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  personally  discussed. 

She  was  so  anxious  also  that  her  dutiful 
and  affectionate  professions  towards  her 
future  mother-in-law,  should  be  carried  to 
her  by  the  beloved  son. 

Of  course,  she  would  not  be  present  at 
the  ball,  but  that  would  be  no  disappointment 
to  her,  under  her  present  happy  circum- 
stances, and  no  suspicions  were  awakened  in 
her  mind,  with  regard  to  the  real  cause  of 
Edwy's  frustrated  attendance. 

She  talked  composedly  and  unconsciously 
of  his  cousin's  engagement,  a  fact  now  be- 
come generally  established,  whilst  Edwy's 
ill-concealed  absence  of  mind  and  depres- 
sion, she  fondly  interpreted  as  occasioned 
by  regret  at  their  first  separation,  since 
they  had  become  the  affianced  of  one 
another;  added  to  the  indisposition,  which, 
G  2 
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without   pretension,  he  was  able  to  plead 
as     an    excuse   for  any   of    those    suspi- 
cious symptoms    in    his  manner  and    de- 
meanour, which  it  was  impossible   to  dis- 
guise ;    and,  indeed,  that    ev^ening,    when 
he   came  to   dine  quite  €[uietly  with  Eva 
and  her  mother,  Mr.  Elphinstone  being  en- 
gaged elsewhere,   Edwy's  wretched  looks 
were  strikingly  conspicuous.     He  was  very 
pale,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  for  ac- 
nising  conscience  w^as  busy  at  his  heart, 
to  which   every  gentle  look  and  word  of 
confiding  pity  from  Eva,  added  a  tenfold 
sting. 

She  appeared  to  him  so  more  than  ever 
good  and  beautiful  that  night,  in  her 
tender  solicitude  for  his  sake — her  an- 
xious sorrow,  for  the  suffering  she  found 
he  was  enduring — her  graceful  attempts 
to  beguile  him  into  forgetfulness. 

Hitherto  he  had  seen  her  in  all  the  glare 
and  glitter  of  society,  in  which,  by  her 
beauty,  grace,    and   accomplishments,  she 
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was  SO  calculated  to  shine  ;  but  it  was  ou 
occasions  like  the  present,  in  moments  of 
domestic  privacy  and  retirement,  she  shone 
with  a  still  purer,  brighter  lustre,  which 
must  have  filled  the  heart  of  any  other 
man  in  Edwy's  situation,  with  unspeak- 
able anticipations  of  future  joyful  blessed- 
ness. 

But  now — what  demon  was  it  that  pos- 
sessed him  ?  His  soul  and  mind  were  be- 
wildered by  painful,  wandering  longings 
after  another — and  what  other  1  That 
light,  strange,  fantastic  being,  whom,  when 
he  dispassionately  considered  the  case, 
could  not  for  one  moment  be  put  in  com- 
parison by  the  side  of  this  charming,  supe- 
rior girl. 

Eva's  mother  could  not  but  be  struck, 
and  more  seriously  so,  perhaps,  than  her 
innocent,  confiding  daughter,  by  these 
signs  in  the  looks  and  spirits  of  the  young 
man,  but  she  also  tried  to  attribute  ti^m 
entirely  to  indisposition  and  nervous   ex- 
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citement,  which  a  few  days'  quiet  in  the 
country  were  likely  effectually  to  re- 
move. 

"  I  am  quite  glad,"  she  said,  in  a  rally- 
ing tone,  "  that  you  are  not  at  the 
ball  to-night  with  Eva ;  for,  really,  in 
your  present  state,  you  would  make 
a  very  bad  figure  as  her  intended,  by  the 
side  of  your  cousin's  little  demonstrative 
lover/' 

A  shudder  ran  through  Edwy's  veins  at 
this  suggestion,  but  he  tried  to  smile,  and 
return  the  confiding  expression  of  Eva's 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  say  that  she  was 
satisfied,  and  how  unsuspecting — with  an- 
swering ingenuousness. 

But,  alas !  it  was  but  a  poor  attempt. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  him- 
self a  deceiver.  He  lingered  there  till 
almost  midnight — more  from  an  ominous 
fear  of  retreating,  than  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself. 
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At  length  he  made  the  effort,  and  with 
tolerable  presence  of  mind,  went  through 
the  process  of  farewell — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  appearance  of  emotion,  which  the 
occasion  required — an  emotion  in  no  way 
feigned,  but  which  he  only  too  ominously 
felt,  overpowered  him.  He  held  Eva's 
hand  pressed  within  his  own,  almost  as  if 
he  felt  it  must  be  for  the  last  time — that  to 
relinquish  it  and  depart,  was  to  give  up  all 
that  was  really  good  and  beautiful,  which  his 
better  spirit  had  placed  within  his  grasp; 
and  that  he  was  forsaking  the  peace  and 
security  of  her  presence,  to  rush  into 
danger,  which  must  separate  them  for 
ever. 


The  clock  struck  twelve,  as  Edwy  left 
the  Elphinstones'  house.  He  then  went 
home  to  his  lodgings,  had  his  portmanteau 
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packed,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  with- 
out undressing. 

Having  remained  there  something  Hke 
an  hour,  restless  and  uncomfortable,  he 
started  up,  rung  for  his  servant,  or- 
dered his  luggage  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
office,  in  time  for  the  coach,  which  started 
at  five  o'  clock,  and  throwing  on  a  large 
WTapping  coat,  for  the  April  night  was 
cold,  though  fine  and  bright — found  him- 
self soon   walking,  wdth  quick,  impetuous 

step,  in  the   direction  of Street,  the 

place  of  the  Malverns'  abode. 

There,  all  was  still  brilliant  light — the 
music  sounding  on  his  ear — a  long  line  of 
carriages  reaching  from  the  door. 

The  back  of  the  mansion  faced  the  park, 
and  was  bound  by  a  wall  enclosing  the 
garden,  from  which  a  low  door  gave 
egress. 

To  escape  from  the  tumult  of  carriages 
Edwj  came  round  to  this  point — also,  per- 
haps, with  the  idea  of  catching  a  glimpse 
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of  the  company  through  the  large  back 
wmdow. 

But  he  was  disappoiuted  in  this  expec- 
tation. It  was,  as  yet,  too  early  in  the 
reason  for  open  windows  ;  the  draperies  of 
the  curtain  effectually  enclosed  the  lights, 
music,  and  company,  wdthin — only  the 
moon,  as  it,  at  intervals,  emerged  from  the 
clouds,  lit  up  the  outer  walls. 

Edwy  paced  to  and  fro.  His  mind 
was  in  a  restless  state  of  movement. 
All  w^as  comparatively  quiet  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  onty  an  occasional  passer  by, 
walked  past  him,  or  a  carriage  turned  the 
corner  and  rolled  along  by  the  palings  of 
the  park,  and  as  it  grew  later  or  rather 
earlier,  the  stillness  only  increased.  It 
was  past  two  when  Edwy  perceived  the 
figure  of  a  man  standing  under  the  shadow 
of  the  garden  w^all  near  the  little  gate. 

When  Edwy  approached  him  he  turned 
suddenly  and  walked  away  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

From  that  moment  an  instinctive  feel- 
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ing  prompted  him  to  confine  his  per- 
ambulations to  a  sentinel  distance  from  this 
post,  watching,  as  if  it  had  been  a  situa- 
tion of  the  greatest  interest  and  danger ; 
once,  even  he  pushed  and  tried  the  garden 
door,  but  it  did  not  yield  to  the  attempt  ; 
as  usual,  at  night,  an  inward  bolt  secured 
the  premises  from  intrusion.  However,  a 
very  few  minutes  after,  there  was  a  sound 
within.  He  was  then  at  a  very  few  paces 
from  the  door,  and  he  stood  still — gazed 
around  and  listened  breathlessly. 

The  bolt  was  drawn,  faintly  and  gra- 
dually, as  by  a  weak  and  faltering  hand — 
the  door  pushed  open,  and  a  white,  sha- 
dowy form  glided  through  the  portal. 

Could  it  be — or  was  it  a  deceitful  vision 
sent  to  beo:uile  his  bewitched  imagination  i 
Could  it  be  Milly  1 

It  w^as  her  face,  indeed,  which  turned 
towards  him  with  a  wild,  uncertain  gaze 
of  enquiry.  It  was  her  form,  indeed,  w^iich 
thus  advanced  a  step  or  two,  with  arms 
and  neck  uncovered,  dimly  shining  beneath 
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the  moon  beams  in  her  white  transparent 
robe 


"  Yes,  still  'tis  there.     In  silence  stands 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands, 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright  blue  eyes!'' 


""  Millj  1"  Edwy  gasped,  in  a  voice  whose 
low,  hollow  tone,  might  have  suited  a  spec- 
tre itself,  "  Milly !" 

She  started — raised  her  head — and  ut- 
tered a  cry — then  stretched  forth  her 
arms,  and  flew  like  a  bird  to  his  em- 
brace. 


"  Jf  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting  place, 
His  had  been,  more  or  less,  than  mortal  heart  i 
But,  good  or  ill,  it  bade  her  not  depart." 


Yet  even  Eva  might  have  read^  without 
a  reproachful  pang,  the  feelings,  which  with 
a  sudden  revulsion,  filled  his   soul  at  that 
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very  moment — even  when  his  evil  fate 
seemed  to  have  inevitably  conquered — 
when  he  felt  the  fluttering  heart  of  his 
bewitching  cousin  beating  so  wildly  against 
his  own. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


0,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


"  MiLLY  !"  again  Edw}'-  murmured,  but  it 
was  no^v  with  the  stern  sorrow  of  a  bro- 
ther, that  he  spoke — "  What  does  all  this 
mean  1     Why  came  you  here  V 

"Save  me — save  me,"  she  gasped  for 
reply,  glancing  wildly  around  her,  then 
clinging  closer  to  him.  "  Cousin  Edwy — 
guardian  angel — oh,  save  me  !" 
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"  Save  you — from  whom — from  what, 
MiUy  r 

"  From  all — from  every  one — from  all 
the  world — oh,  take  me — take  me  !" 

''  Milly — Milly  \"  he  answered  in  the  ten- 
derest  but  saddest  tone,  "  where  can  I  take 
you  ? — you  must  return !" 

And  he  looked  towards  the  house. 

"  Return — return  !"  she  uttered,  in  a 
voice  of  stifled  agony  ;  "  return  into  that 
house  !  Never —to  that  horrid  sacrifice — 
oh,  no,  no — never  !  1  had  found  a  way  to 
escape  ;  and  if  you  save  me  not,  I  rush  into 
that  gulph  of  destruction — " 

She  tore  herself  from  Edwy,  as  if  des- 
perately preparing  to  rush  into  the  still, 
dark  street. 

Edwy  caught  her  arm. 

"  Milly,  are  you  mad  1  Listen,  Milly— 
God  knows  I  Avould  give  my  heart's  blood 
to  save  and  defend  you  from  miserj^  or 
danger— into  destruction  you  shall  never 
rush,  whilst  I  am  standing  by  to  prevent  it. 
But  this  sacrifice  from  which  you  escape, 
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tell   me,   is   it   your    marriage   with   Mr. 
Delamere,    that    you    look   upon  in  that 

light  r 

"  Yes,  yes  V  she  cried,  and  turned 
again  with  the  wildness  of  renewed  hope 
towards  him.  "  A  real,  true  sacrifice — 
This  time,  Edwy,  I  deceive  you  not,  and 
rather  than  resign  myself  into  their  hands 
would  I  lie  here,  and  be  trampled  beneath 
your  feet/' 

She  would  have  cast  herself  upon  the 
earth  had  Edwy  suffered  her. 

*•'  But,  Milly,  listen,^'  he  again  cried,  as 
he  supported  her  in  his  arms,  "  tell  me 
he  said,  gravely,  almost  sternly,  "  you 
came  not  here  to  meet  me — to  throw  your- 
self on  my  protection  V 

"  No,  Edwy,  I  did  not,"  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "  but  here  you 
stood — as  I  thought — I  dreamed  for  one 
short  moment,  my  guadian  angel,  to  save 
me  from  that  fate  I  rushed  to  meet,  from 
one  more  loathsome,  but  to  which  I  never 
will  submit — But  he   will  be  here — "  she 


}m 
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whispered,  wildl}^  clinging  to  him  more 
closely  like  a  frightened  child,  "  and  you — 
you  will  give  me  up — to — " 

"  Never,  Milly — never — I  will  shield — 
protect  you,  as  a  brother  would  a  sister — 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  would  take  you 
from  me.  But,  Milly,  I  must  tell  you 
candidly,  as  a  brother  to  a  sister  only,  can 
this  protection  be  accorded  without  the 
forfeiture  of  honour — without  treachery 
to  another — My  hand — my  heart  is 
promised." 

"  I  know — I  know !"  answered  that 
plaintive  voice  humbly,  submissively,  "  and 
you  love  her — well ! — leave  me,  Edwy !" 

''  Not,  Milly,  till  I  have  seen  you  re- 
enter  that   house — not    till   you    vow    to 


me—" 


''  That  I  resign  myself  to  the  revolting, 
abject  fate  they  have  assigned  to  me — 
Edwy,  I  swear  that  I  will  never  do !"  and 
she  clasped  her  small  hands  together. 
"  When  last  we  stood  thus  beneath  the 
moonbeams  together,  you  tben  loved,    or 
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said  you  loved  no  one  but  me — and  for  the 
sake  of  that  love  swore  never  to  forsake 
me — I  ask  not  now  the  renewal  of  that 
love,  but  for  you  to  think  only  of  the  days, 
when  we  were  children — when  we  were 
indeed  brother  and  sister  together — then — 
then — have  you  the  heart  to  deliver  me  up 
to  such  a  fate,  as  the  one  they  have  pre- 
pared for  me — Edwy,  have  you  seen 
him  V  she  whispered,  "  oh,  you  know  not 
how  far  more  despicable  is  his  mind 
and  character,  even  than  his  person 
— how  my  soul  shudders  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming the  wife  of  such  a  creature ! — oh, 
take  me — bury  me  in  the  furthermost 
corner  of  the  earth — and  then  return  to 
your  Eva ;  but  do  not — do  not  leave  me 
now,  or  he  will  come,  and  my  soul  is  lost 
for  ever — for  to  the  other  fate,"  and  again 
she  looked  forth  with  wild  and  fearful 
eagerness  into  the  distance,  "  I  never  will 
return  T 

Edwy  saw  her  determined  desperation — 
He  was  in  terrible  perplexity. — Sympathy, 
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compassion,  affection,  so  long  engendered 
in  his  heart,  and  the  near  ties  of  kindred, 
struggled  with  the  more  cool  calculations 
which  forced  themselves  on  his  mind. 

To  compel  the  miserable  girl  to  re-enter 
her  uncle's  house,  revolted  against  every 
generous  feeling  of  his  nature,  whilst  every 
other  step  must  inevitably  compromise  him 
in  the  most  fatal  manner  in  the  opinion  of 
Eva  and  her  family ;  in  short,  to  save 
Millv — was  to  lose  Eva :  and  stranoe  incon- 
stancy  of  man's  heart — strange  revulsion 
which  by  some  strong  and  substantial 
reaUty,  forced  upon  one,  the  feeKngs  of 
the  heart  may  suffer — the  idea  of  the 
alternative  now  struck  upon  his  soul  with  a 
deep  and  sorrowful  pang. 


•55-  ^^  45-  -JJ- 

But   the  die   was   cast — at  least  it  ap- 
peared inevitably  so  to  be. 

"  Come,    Milly,"    he  said,  after  a  short 
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pause,  during  which  he  had  rapidly  turned 
over  in  his  distracted  mind  this  perplexing 
subject,  ''  come  Y'  he  repeated,  with  de- 
termined resignation,  "  I  must  take  you  with 
me — I  must  take  you  to  my  mother." 

Milly  clasped  her  hands  with  a  thrilling 
cry  of  joy  at  this  announcement,  and  then 
his  troubled  and  distressed  thoughts  became 
in  a  great  degree  reassured.  The  recti- 
tude and  purity  which  governed  his  feelings 
on  this  occasion  inspirited  and  confirmed 
him  in  his  intentions. 

He  took  off  his  cloak,  wTapt  it  around 
Milly's  unprotected  form,  and  hailed  a 
coach  which  was  fortunately  passing  by  ; 
the  door  was  opened,  Milly  sprang  in,  fol- 
lowed by  Edwy  who  waited  but  to  say  a 
few  whispered  words  to  the  driver,  and 
shrinking  back  Milly  hid  her  face  upon  his 
bosom,  as  if  fearing  still  some  eyes  would 
behold  her,  and  she  should  be  snatched 
from  him;  and,  indeed,  as  they  drove 
quickly  on,  the  dark  shadow  of  a  man, 
who,  standing  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot  in 
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amazement  and  dismay,  sprang  forth, 
eagerly  raising  his  hand  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  stopping  their  progress. 

Of  this  however,  the  coachman  took  no 
heed,  only  turning  the  corner,  and  driving 
on  more  swiftly,  through  square  and  street, 
even  passing  Eva's  door — that  house  where 
she  lay  wrapped  in  peaceful,  innocent 
slumber — or  in  wakeful  visions  of  confiding 
tenderness  and  thoughts  of  him,  who  so 
recently  had  parted  from  her — as  she  had 
deemed,  her  very  own,  but  who  now  was 
flying  past  her  with  another — and  she  so 
young  and  lovely — clasped  closely  to  his 
heart. 

Edwy  had  desired  to  be  driven  to  a  small 
hotel  near  the  coach  office,  for  it  would  be 
two  hours  before  the  coach  started — and 
it  puzzled  him  much  how  Milly  was  to  be 
equipped  for  the  long  day's  journey  that 
was  to  follow.  She  would  not  assist  him 
in  the  least  in  this  emergency.  In  her 
high  state  of  mental  excitement  any  such 
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matters  could  have  no   place  in  her  con- 
sideration. 

Wrappedinthe  cloak  with  which  Edwyhad 
supplied  her,  that  her  strange,  unsuitable  gar- 
ments might  be  concealed,  and  tearing  the 
flowers  with  which  her  hair  was  decorated 
as  a  devoted  victim  might  wrest  the  arti- 
ficial garland,  she  declared  her  gladness  to 
be  spared  from  any  covering  to  her  head. 

But  Edwy,  calculating  on  the  probability 
of  fellow  passengers,  could  not  consent  to 
the  conspicuousness  of  such  an  attire,  and 
having  taken  Milly  into  a  parlour  of  the 
inn,  and  making  such  explanations  and 
excuses  for  the  strange,  suspicious  manner 
of  their  appearance,  he  took  the  woman 
who  attended  them  on  one  side,  and  by  a 
golden  bribe,  easily  persuaded  her  to  supply 
the  distressed  young  lady  with  a  bonnet, 
shawl,  and  gown,  and  committed  Milly  to 
her  charge  to  be  equipped. 

Milly  exhausted  and  subdued,  submitted 
CO  exchange  her  gossamer  dress  — only  fit  for 
a  fairy,  as  the  woman  said — and  like  unto  a 
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fairy  certainly  was  the  strange  pretty  creature 
who  had  worn  it — for  the  coarser  and  fitter 
garments,  begging  the  woman  to  keep  the 
dress  and  all  the  other  adornments,  for  that 
she  never  wished  to  see  them  again,  adding 
that  the  next  white  dress  in  wdiich  they 
should  deck  her,  w^ould  be  less  gay  per- 
haps, but  one  she  would  greatly  prefer. 

She  was  shivering  now,  though  her  face 
was  flushed  and  heated. 

The  woman  was  very  kind  and  brought 
her  some  restorative  which  Edwy  in- 
sisted on  her  tasting,  but  she  only  seemed 
in  a  fever  to  depart,  shuddering  and  shrink- 
ing at  each  sound  as  if  she  feared  they 
had  been  traced  and  followed  ;  and  w^hen 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  the  noisy, 
busy  streets  of  London,  and  the  report  of 
Miss  Rashleigh's  elopement  was  spread  far 
and  w^ide,  the  cousins  were  proceeding 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  the  inside  of  the 
stage  coach  along  the  quiet  country  high 
roads — the  old  fat  gentleman  and  the 
elderly  lady  who  sat  opposite,  gazing  with 
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much  interest  and  admiration  on  the  fair 
young  creature,  now  so  pale  and  exhausted — 
her  head  with  its  long,  silken  ringlets,  un- 
covered— for  the  large  bonnet,  had  soon  been 
laid  aside — sunk  in  an  attitude  of  the  ex- 
tremest  weariness  on  her  handsome 
brother's  arm — for  brother  and  sister  from 
their  striking  resemblance  they  concluded 
them  to  be. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 


Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest. 

King  Lkar. 


MoRKiNG  dawned  before  the  astounding 
suspicions  excited  by  JVIilly's  letter,  could 
be  acted  upon ;  then  the  abode  of  Santo 
Corsi  was,  after  much  further  delay,  hunted 
out  and  finally  discovered. 
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Of  course  his  denial  of  the  charge,  was 
firm  and  resolute  ;  and  it  was  not  for  some 
hours  after,  that  he  came  voluntarily  for- 
ward, and  gave  the  following  statement, 
with  every  demonstration  of  suppressed 
rage  and  revenge — that  he  had,  indeed, 
that  night,  seen  the  young  lady  carried 
off  by  another  person — a  tall,  slight  young 
man,  who  had  for  nearly  an  hour,  been 
keeping  watch  before  the  house. 


And  now  suspicion  immediately  attached 
itself  to  Edwy — and  the  fact  was  no  less 
astonishing,  and  displeasing  to  the  friends 
of  the  erring  couple. 

There  was  now,  not  only  the  deep-rooted 
objection  and  prejudice  formerly  enter- 
tained to  a  union  between  the  cousins — 
but  the  disgrace  and  dishonor  of  broken 

VOL.    III.  H 
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engagements — and  that  more  especially 
on  Edwy's  side,  making  the  step  he  had 
taken  one  of  culpability  and  weakness, 
gross  and  despicable  in  the  extreme. 


■5^ 


When  the  truth  of  Santo  Corsi^s  report, 
and  the  suspicions  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
had  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  intelligence 
gained  at  the  coach-office,  of  a  gentleman's 
departure  in  company  with  a  young  lady 
answering  to  Milly's  description,  Mr.  Mal- 
vern's wrath  was  unbounded  and  unap- 
peasable. 

"  It  is  my  own  fault,''  he  exclaimed, 
"  my  own  fault  entirely — it  was  the  low 
blood  I  was  fool  enough  to  forget — and 
treated  and  trusted  him  as  his  father's  son. 
The  pale-faced  mean-hearted,  dishonor- 
able villain — never  shall  he  or  his  precious 
bride — for  such  I  suppose  she  may  be — 
(and  I  will  not  allow  a  foot  to  stir  in  their 
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pursuit) — to  enter  mj  doors  again,  till  I 
have  been  carried  out  in  my  coffin ;  or 
even  then,  if  my  poor  boy  but  lives  to  spite 
them.  They  shall  be  effectually  closed  to 
them  till  his  death — and  as  for  that  good 
for  nothing  girl — she  will  prove  as  pre- 
cious a  wife  as  ever  man  was  blessed  with, 
and  this  is  my  greatest  consolation.  There 
needs  no  deeper  curse  of  mine." 


* 


And  in  spite  of  every  persuasion,  Mr. 
Malvern  suffered  no  attempt  to  be  made 
to  frustrate  the  supposed  intentions  of  the 
fugitives. 

He  was  heartily  sick  of  them  both — he 
cast  them  both  off  from  his  hands  and 
heart  for  ever  These  were  the  last  shoots  of 
those  crowning  disasters  of  his  life — his 
brother  and  sister's  obnoxious  marriages. 
The  two  weak  fools  might  rot  or  flourish 
together  as  it  might  happen,  and  bring 
H  2 
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forth  fruits  of  former  obloquy  for  his 
doomed  and  fated  house,  but  it  should  be 
out  of  his  sight — he  cast  them  from  his 
recollection  for  ever  whilst  he  lived — 

'*  Whistled  them  down  the  wind — to  prey  at  fortune." 
^  ■»  -M-  *  * 

All  this  was  very  easy  to  say  and  to 
feel,  upon  Mr.  Malvern's  part,  but  there 
were  others  unlikely  to  receive  the  blow 
with  the  same  stern  spirit.  Eva  Elphin- 
stone — how  would  it  be  with  her  when  the 
news  reached  her  ears  that  she  had  been 
deceived — forsaken — and  betrayed — that 
her  betrothed  lover  had  left  her  presence 
on  the  preceding  night  to  fly  with  ano- 
ther ? 

She  was  at  breakfast  with  her  mother, 
when  the  news  was  brought  that  Miss 
Rashleigh  had  eloped  from  her  uncle's 
house — the  intelligence  itself  was  astound- 
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ing  enough  to  one  of  her  modest,  maidenly 
feelings. 

With  whom,  had  not  then  been  ascer- 
tained— Mr.  Elphinstone  was  absent.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Baths  in  Germany,  with 
two  of  his  younger  daughters.  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone, therefore,  despatched  a  trusty  do- 
mestic, who  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
tlie  family,  to  learn  every  particular  of  the 
startling  event,  and  finally  through  that 
means  obtained  the  overwhelming  infor- 
mation as  to  the  person  on  whom  suspicioii 
pointed  as  to  the  companion  of  the  fair 
fugitive.  Her  servant  returned  to  inform 
his  mistress  the  report  was,  that  Miss 
Rashleigh  had  been  ascertained  to  have 
left  the  coach-office  by  the  stage-coach 
to with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Edwy  Mal- 
vern ! 

Friends  and  relations  came  but  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  terrible  statement. 

It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  grief 
and  dismay  which  filled  the  mother's  mind, 
from  the  watchful  and  affectionate  daugh- 
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ter.  That  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  subject  was  the  cause,  she  felt  was 
most  certain. 

At  length,  urged  by  her  entreaties  and 
instinctive  misgivings  of  alarm,  the  mother 
broke  the  truth  to  her  child. 

The  cousins  had  left  London  together. 

•^  -jt  r?  4&  -St 


I  was  told  that  Eva  did  not  faint,  nor 
give  way  to  violent  emotion,  when  this 
startling  fact  was  revealed  to  her — but 
that  she  stood  pale  and  motionless  for 
several  minutes  as  if  the  stunning  news 
had  turned  her  very  heart  to  stone  ;  but 
that  the  first  shock  over,  she  seemed  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pulsive impression  as  one  too  dreadful — 
too  injurious  to  him  in  whom  she  reposed 
such  tender  trust. 

The  colour  returned  to  her  cheek — the 
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light  to  her  eye,  as  turning  her  face  towards 
her  indignant  mother,  and  standing  like 
a  lovely  type  or  image — of  that  never- 
failing,  all-believing,  all-hoping,  all-enduring 
charity — she,  perhaps,  among  the  hundreds 
who  had  heard  the  tale — thinking  no  evil 
of  her  lover's  case,  argued  thus. 

"  Miss  Rashleigh  gone  with  Edwy — gone 
with  her  cousin — ^gone  to  his  mother's 
house — it  was  wild — it  was  imprudent  of 
her  so  to  act — it  was  like  her.  But  oh, 
mother,  can  you — could  I  imagine  any 
harm  of  Edwy  in  this  matter — that  he 
would  so  wrong — so  deceive — so  forsak*e 
me'?  — oh,  mother,  they  are  cousins — they 
have  ever  been  like  brother  and  sister  from 
their  earliest  childhood — she  is  a  strange, 
wild  creature,  they  say — she  may  have 
quarrelled  with  her  friends — her  intended — 
and  wished  to  leave  her  uncle's  house — 
but  never,"  she  repeated,  as  if  her  own 
inward  heart  yet  required  much  assurance  ; 
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"  never — never  till  I  hear  that  they  are 
really  married — "  and  again  at  this 
bare  idea  the  colour  forsook  her  cheek, 
and  her  eye  glazed  with  horror.  "  Never/' 
she  repeated,  "  will  I  believe  that  Edwy 
has  so  basely  betrayed  me." 

Mrs.  Elphinstone  shook  her  head  in  silent 
doubt. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  Eva  cried,  "  do  not  so 
easily  yield  to  so  dreadful  a  supposition — 
one  so  injurious,  so  dishonourable,  not  only 
to  Edwy,  but  to  your  child — Let  us  send 
— let  us  enquire — let  us  hear  something 
further,  before  you  thus  wholly  con  demn  him 
— and  me  to  misery." 

And  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  though  with  but 
the  faintest  hopes  that  her  daughter's  inno- 
cent constructions  on  the  subject  should 
be  realized,  proceeded  to  the  Malverns, 
and  in  the  audience  she  obtained  with  Mrs. 
Malvern,  sought   for  every  particular  that 
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could  throw  light  ou  the  distressing  case, 
and  also  to  learn  what  steps  had  been  taken 
to  gain  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Malverns  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  town  for  Malvern  Court, 
but  the  representations  of  the  offended  and 
distressed  mother  gained  that  point  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
which  might  still  be  entertained  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  cousin's  elopement. 

^  ^c-  -5^  *  -y? 


And  Mr.  Delamere,  how  did  he  meet  his 
bereavement  1  how  soon  was  the  order  for 
pistols  and  posters,  to  pursue  and  punish 
the  plunderer  of  his  lovely  prize — laughed 
and  bullied  out  of  him  by  his  congratula- 
ting friends  ? 

Before  very  long  he  was  quite  reconciled 
to  the  loss,  and  could  exclaim,  v.^ithout  any 
pangs  of  remembrance,  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly "  got  rid  of  a  bad  bargain,"  and  be- 
H  5 
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take  himself  with  a  chosen  few  to  a  short 
trip  on  the  continent. 

Lord  Morton  blessed  his  stars  that  the 
business  had  gone  off  so  well,  said  that  his 
son  was  a  fool,  and  had  been  played  a  fool's 
trick —  that  it  served  him  right,  and  he  was 
heartily  glad  of  it. 
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CHArTER  XIII. 


"  Can  I  forget  her  ? — drive  her  from  my  soul  ? 
Oh  !  she  will  still  be  present  to  my  eyes. 
Her  words  will  ever  echo  in  my  ears — 
Still  will  she  be  the  torture  of  my  days, 
Bane  of  my  life,  and  ruin  of  my  glory." 

Smith. 


It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  stage-coach,  which 
passes  through   the  Httle   village  of , 
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set  down  its  inside  passengers  before  the 
door  of  the  widow's  cottage  on  the  road 
side  plain. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  did  not  expect 
her  son  till  the  following  day,  but  was  too 
happy  to  think  even  of  surprise  at  this  an- 
ticipation of  the  delightful  promise. 

As  soon  as  assurance  was  given  her,  by 
the  sound  of  the  dear  voice,  that  it  was 
indeed  him  that  had  arrived,  she  had 
risen  from  the  occupation  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  and  hurried  to  receive  and  wel- 
come him  in  her  fond  embrace,  folding  him 
in  her  arms  as  she  met  him  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door. 

It  was  not  for  some  seconds  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  shrinking 
figure,  following  close  behind,  holding  by 
his  coat,  as  if  either  for  support  or  conceal- 
ment— and  who  at  length,  when  the  eye  of 
Edwy's  gentle  parent  fell  upon  her  with  the 
keen  scrutiny  of  surprise,  doubt,  dismay — 
sprang  forward  with  a  low  cry,  and  clasped, 
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with  outstretched  arms,  the  knees  of  the 
astonished  mother,  exclaiming, 

"  Edwy^s  mother!  oh,  don't  look  so 
coldly  on  me!  pity,  oh,  forgive  me — drive 
me  not  away  from  your  door !  I  am  mother- 
less— friendless — cast  me  not  off,  or  I  must 
perish !  Be  merciful  be  pitiful  like  Edwy, 
my  cousin — my  brother — who  has  saved 
me  from  ruin — from  destruction!" 

Her  head  was  uncovered — the  bright, 
dishevelled  hair  fell  in  golden  waves  around 
her  slight  and  fragile  form,  divested,  in  its 
passionate  movements,  of  the  cloak  whidti 
had  enveloped  it — the  large,  azure  eyes, 
lustrous  with  agonized  excitement,  were 
raised  to  Mrs.  Edmund's  face,  whilst  the 
cheeks  kindled  like  damask  roses,  from  the 
distressful  fever  of  the  moment. 

Edwy's  mother  gazed  down  in  pale  and 
startled  silence  upon  the  strange  suppliant 
at  her  feet.  The  fatal  beauty  she  beheld 
caused  a  shudder  to  pass  over  her.  She 
had  seen  but   one  being   on  earth  bearing 
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SO  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  one  now 
before  her — the  bright,  the  young,  the 
prosperous  and  beautiful  creature  whom 
she  had  served  as  her  humble  hand- 
maid. And  years  had  since  passed, 
as  a  watch  of  the  night,  and  now  that 
same  being,  or  rather  her  tortured  spirit 
from  another  world  was  at  her  feet  in  ab- 
ject agony. 

But  her  mind  comprehended,  or  rather 
fancied  to  comprehend  but  too  quickly 
the  reality  of  the  scene. 

"  Edwy,  Edwy — have  you  filled  up  the 
measure  of  your  father's  imprudence — have 
you  brought  everlasting  ruin  upon  yourself 
by  this  rash,  fatal  step  V  and  his  mother 
turned  her  glance  upon  him  with  sorrow- 
ful reproach,  and  was  scarcely  rea.ssurcd 
by  the  words  with  which  he  hastened  to 
reply — not  without  much  agitation. 

"  Yes,  dearest  mother,  I  have  brought 
my  cousin — my  sister-cousin — at  her  own 
request,  to  claim  your  kindness  and  protec- 
tion." 
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He  now  leant  over  the  almost  fainting 
girl,  raised  her  from  the  floor,  placed  her 
on  a  seat,  and  put  her  hand  in  that  of  his 
still  bewildered  parent. 

The  poor  little  head  drooped  like  a 
flower  broken  on  its  stem,  and  as  if  it 
would  have  sought  some  loved  support 
inclined  to  rest  on  Edwy's  shoulder.  Then, 
suddenly,  as  if  apparently  struck  by  a  sud- 
den conviction,  poor  Milly,  with  an  inward 
shudder,  first  lifting  up  a  piteous  gaze 
towards  Mrs.  Edmund's  face,  sank  it  again 
still  lower  on  her  bosom — raising  one  hand 
to  wipe  away  the  large  tears  which  from 
exhaustion  of  body  and  mental  distress 
came  rolling  down  her  soft  young  cheeks. 

Mrs.  Edmund's  heart  was  not  one  which 
any  consideration  could  long  close  to  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  to  sorrow  in  any 
shape,  and  it  was  irresistibly  melted 
by  the  youth  and  touching  loveliness  in 
which  grief  w^as  now  presented. 

There  was  much   she  longed,  yet  feared 
to  learn — one  thing  alone  she  had  ascertained 
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by  the  sight  of  the  riiigless  finger  on  which 
her  eyes  had  been  fearfully  cast,  there 
dreading  to  behold  the  fatal  signs  of  her 
son's  irrevocable  folly  and  misfortune  ;  but 
source  of  good  or  ill  to  him  in  whom  her 
whole  being  w^as  involved,  the  spirit  of 
mercy  and  charity  in  her  nature  must  pre- 
vail, and  with  more  maternal  tenderness 
than  for  many  a  long  year  had  closed  round 
that  3^oung  creature's  form,  she  gently  drew 
the  orphan  Milly  to  her  bosom. 

With  vague,  half  misdoubting  wonder- 
ment the  unfortunate  girl  raised  her  heavy 
eyes  to  meet  a  gaze  so  unaccustomed — one 
so  gentle,  but  not  with  the  calm  coldness 
of  Eleanor  Malvern.  No  cold-eyed  compo- 
sure was  there — it  was  rather  the  gentleness 
which  might  emanate  from  the  eyes  of  a 
ministering  angel. 

This  was  Edwy's  low-born  mother — 
whom  even  she,  careless  and  trifling,  had 
been  taught  to  despise. 

But  these  thoughts,  at  the  time,  were 
but  like  the  dim  impressions  of  a  dream. 
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Her  head  was  in  agony,  her  heart  faint, 
and  scarcely  had  she  strength  to  murmur, 
"  I  am  so  ill !"  and  to  be  led  by  Mrs.  Mal- 
vern from  the  room.  She  then  suffered 
herself,  with  the  helplessness  of  a  child, 
to  be  undressed  and  laid  upon  the  bed  in 
the  little  chamber  to  which  Edwy's  mother 
conducted  her.  It  was  Edwy's  own  little 
room,  but  she  did  not  know  this,  or  she 
might  have  fancied  the  drowsy  exhaustion 
which  gathered  over  her  senses,  as  soon 
almost  as  the  grateful  repose  was  afforded 
her,  to  be  the  soothing  influence  inspired  by 
such  a  blessed  locality.  • 

Mrs.  Edmund  saw  her  nestle  her  dizzy 
head  upon  the  pillow — close  her  aching 
eye-lids  and  then  left  the  ill-omened  girl,  for 
as  such,  she  could  not  but  still  regard  her, 
to  satisfy  the  strong  maternal  anxiety 
of  her  heart  by  an  interview  with  her 
son. 
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Edwy  gave  his  mother  a  full,  true,  and 
particular,  account,  of  all  relating  to  the 
unfortunate  adventure  in  which  he  was 
involved — one,  which  the  more  time  and 
reflection  were  given  for  consideration,  only 
showed  the  subject  in  a  graver  and  more 
desperate  light. 

Milly  had  fled  from  her  uncle's  house 
under  his  protection  and  companionship, 
he,  the  affianced  of  another. 

Trouble  and  dishonour  seemed  to  stare 
him  in  the  face  on  either  side  ;  since — for 
the  impulse  of  the  action  and  the  inten- 
tions which  had  prompted  and  ruled  his 
conduct  in  the  matter — the  world  would 
not — could  not  give  him  credit — and  Eva 
must  deem  herself  the  object  of  treachery 
and  wrong — of  which  he  would  have  given 
worlds  could  he  have  fully  indemnified  his 
own  conscience  therefrom. 

For  had  he  not  deceived,  and  as  fully 
forsaken  her  in  his  heart  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  conduct  into  which  he  had   been 
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surprised,  as  if  he  had  previously  contem- 
plated its  enactment '? 

"  Mother  \"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  depths 
of  his  self-reproach  and  contrition,  "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  Eva  Elphinstone.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  we  should  have  been  parted 
— even  though  it  be  in  a  way  to  my  dis- 
honour, as  it  now  must  be — for  be  it  through 
my  o\\n  weakness — or  as  an  evil  spell  is 
over  me — that  evil  fate  which  seems  to 
attend  our  family  in  all  its  matrimonial 
views — I  feel  that  Milly,  exercises 
an  influence  over  my  destiny,  which 
be  it  for  good  or  harm,  I  have  no  power  to 
withstand.  From  childhood  she  has  wound 
herself  round  my  heart  with  fatal  fascina- 
tion— and  were  she  even  the  serpent  to 
sting  its  every  life's  core,  I  cannot — cannot 
shake  it  off." 

m  ^  *  ^ 

But  the  mother,    however    deeply   she 
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might  be  impressed  with  the  desperate 
nature  of  her  son's  involvement,  after  lis- 
tening to  his  story,  and  scarcely  able  to 
comprehend  how  far,  by  the  imprudence 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  he  might 
be  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  that  society 
whose  conventional  judgment  she  under- 
stood so  little,  sought,  rather  than  encou- 
rage him  in  such  desperate  ideas,  to  rouse 
him  from  that  abandonment  to  the  morbid 
state  of  fascination  to  which  he  was  re- 
signing himself  in  soalarminga  manner—  re- 
presenting to  him,  in  the  mildest  point  of 
view,  the  step  he  had  taken  with  regard 
to  his  cousin — and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  strongest  light,  the  culpable  weakness 
of  which  he  would  be  guilty,  if  thus — 
without  a  struggle,  he  sacrificed  a  whole 
life's  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  ex- 
cellent young  being  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  honour  and  real 
affection,  to  a  mere  mischanceful  and  un- 
lucky adventure  ;  urging  him  strongly  to 
return  to  London  and  lay  the  whole  case 
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openly  before  his  own  friends  and  those  of 
Eva,  casting  himself  entirely  upon  the 
pure  and  generous  constructions  that  sweet 
and  virtuous  girl  would  surely  attach  to  the 
unfortunate  step  into  which  accidental  cir- 
cumstances had  betrayed  him,  for  a  neglect 
of  such  means  must  inevitably  and  irre- 
vocably, compromise  him  in  her  eyes  and 
those  of  every  individual. 

More  especially  did  Mrs.  Edmund  Mal- 
vern urge  the  impropriety  of  her  son's  re- 
maining any  longer  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  cousin,  advising  him  to  quit  the 
cottage  that  very  evening.  • 

Edwy  was  fain  to  give  assent  to  this 
plan — a  night  coach  passed  through  the 
village,  en  route  to  Oxford.  Thither  he 
would,  go  and  from  thence  write  to  Eva, 
or  Eva's  mother,  as  well  as  to  his  uncle. 

To  face  Eva  now,  alas !  he  felt  to  be 
impossible. 

Had  his  feelings  been  more  clear  and 
innocent  towards  her,  he  might  have  done 
so,  but  as  it  was,   the  thing  was   impos- 
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sible.  To  exonerate  himself  in  her  eyes, 
must  be,  alas  !  all  to  which  he  could  aspire, 
whilst  Milly's  haunting  form  remained 
above  the  surface  of  this  earth, 

"  But  mother,  I  must  see  her  once  more. 
I  must  look  upon  her  poor  little  face  again, 
before  I  go.  What  wdll  she  say,  poor 
child,  when  she  finds  that  I  have  aban- 
doned her  1  Oh  !  mother,  do  you  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy,  and  you  asked  me 
if  she  of  whom  I  talked  so  much,  loved 
me  as  I  loved  her  '?  and  I  told  you,  I 
thought  it  was  hard  for  her  to  love  at  all. 
But  she  loves  me  now,  mother,  if  she 
never  loved  any  other  on  earth.  Let  this 
consideration  at  least  win  her  some  kindly, 
indulgent  regard.  Do  not  look  so  doubt- 
in  giy.  It  was  but  a  ■  desperate  desire  to 
escape  from  a  fate  so  naturally  abhorrent 
to  her  soul,  that  made  her  contemplate 
that  fatal  step  from  which  I  saved  her ; 
and,  mother,  can  you  regret  w^hatever  be 
the  cost  to  myself,  that  I  did  thus  save 
her  r 
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Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  was  silent — but 
her  looks  spoke  the  disquiet  of  her  mind. 

"  And  do  you  remember,  mother,"  Edwy 
continued,  "  once  when  I  was  a  child,  we 
were  walking  in  the  fields  one  Sunday,  and 
a  wood  dove  fell  upon  our  path,  how  you 
allowed  me  to  raise  it,  and  bring  it  home 
in  my  bosom.  You  did  not  mind,  though 
its  soiled  plumage  stained  my  new  white 
vest.  You  would  have  chid  me  as  hard- 
hearted, unkind,  had  I  let  it  lie  and 
perish,  rather  than  risk  the  defilement — 
will  you  blame  me  now,  in  this  more 
weighty  case  1  Come  weal,  come  woe,  f 
am  glad  she  is  here — and  who  knows, 
mother,  but  that  under  your  blessed  care, 
she  may  become  like  you — gentle,  good, 
submissive — instead  of  the  wild,  fantastic 
being  I  have  ever  known  her,  and  which, 
poor  little  creature,  makes  it  seem  as 
though  a  spell  was  laid  upon  her." 

The  mother  shook  her  head,  and  mur- 
mured Eva's  name  in  reproachful  accents, 
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which  smote  on  Edwy's  heart.  He  sighed 
deeply,  and  felt,  to  its  full  extent,  the 
bitter  pain  of  a  heart  and  mind,  divided 
by  such  conflicting  sentiments. 
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CHAPTER   XIV, 


'  For  love  himself  took  part  against  bimself, 
To  warn  us  off,  and  duty  loved  of  love, 

Came, 

Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace  and  mine. 
And  crying  '  Who  is  this  ?     Behold  thy  bride  I' 
She  push'd  me  from  thee." 

TfiNNYSON. 


Mrs.  Edmund,  knowing  that  there  was  not 
much  time  to  lose,  if  her  son's  very  neces- 
sary departure  was  to  be  effected  that 
evening,  and  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tented to  depart  without  seeing  his  cousin, 
rose,  and   went   into   the   little   chamber, 

VOL.    ill.  I 
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which  contained  the  unhappy  source  of  so 
much  trouble  and  perplexity. 

Milly  was  asleep  —It  was  well  perhaps 
that  thus  it  should  be — so,  returning  to  her 
son,  she  told  him  how  it  was,  and  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  disturb  his  cousin  in  her 
weary  and  exhausted  condition. 

No,  certainly,  he  would  not  desire  so  to 
do  ;  but  he  must  look  upon  her  just  once 
more — if  it  were  for  the  last  time. 

The  ominous  tone  in  which  he  repeated 
these  words  seemed  almost  to  convey  the 
idea  that  some  presentiment  weighed  upon 
his  mind  with  reference  to  this  farewell 
look. 

The  mother  could  not  refuse  so  earnest 
an  appeal,  though  its  earnestness  did  but 
trouble  her  the  more.  She  returned  with 
him  to  the  little  chamber,  and  stood  with 
him  by  the  couch  where  the  exhausted 
sleeper  lay. 

The  parting  radiance  of  the  April  even- 
ing sun  poured  its  full  light  through  the 
westward    casement,  and  the   little  room 
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was  filled  with  its  shining  streams  ;  cast- 
ing on  the  darkest  objects  a  conspicuous 
glow, 

"  And  to  the  sunny — lent  more  sun.'* 

Milly's  figure  was  almost  too  dazzlingly 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  as  she  reclined, 
the  bright  centre  of  attraction  on  the  snowy 
coverlet  of  the  little  bed  ;  her  golden  hair 
falling  on  either  side  in  long  and  glit- 
tering waves  below  her  waist,  the  burning 
carnation  of  her  cheeks  faded  into  a.* 
hue  more  dehcate  and  soft,  her  hps 
parted  into  a  smile  to  which  the  sunbeams 
gave  but  perhaps  a  greater  brightness. 
The  angehc  sweetness  it  conveyed  to  Milly's 
countenance  sent  a  cold  thrill  through 
Edwy's  heart — he  scarcely  could  beheve  at 
the  first  startled  glance  that  it  could  be  the 
same  mortal  Milly  he  beheld,  but  rather 
her  cherub  likeness,  which  had  descended 
in  her  place.     But  his  mother,  who  had  no 

I  2 
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such  thoughts,  and  only  feared  that 
the  sleeping  gu'l  might  awake  at  a  moment 
so  unpropitious,  moved  softly  to  the  window 
to  shut  out  the  too  bright  rays  which 
flashed  upon  her  closed  eyelids  and  flickered 
on  her  face,  and  Edwy,  for  the  few 
moments  she  was  thus  employed,  was  left 
alone  gazing  upon  Milly  ;  when  his  mother 
returned  to  his  side  he  was  palo  as  death, 
and  turned  away  abruptly. 

He  had  stooped,  and  pressed  one  kiss 
upon  the  sleeping  girl's  pale  lips,  those  lips 
which  he  almost  fancied,  as  he  gazed,  had 
breathed  forth  a  sigh  to  pronounce  his 
name. 

And  now  he  must  begone — lest  his 
strength  of  mind  should  forsake  him,  lest 
he  should  give  up  struggling  with  fate,  and 
all  the  anxious  fears  expressed  in  his 
mother's  distressed  countenance,  be  verified; 
by  his  casting  himself  upon  her  bosom  and 
declaring  at  once,  that  Milly  and  none  but 
her  should  ever  be  his  own. 

In  a  choked  and   agitated  voice  he  bid 
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his  mother  adieu,  tore  himself  almost  im- 
patiently from  her  embrace,  and  ruslied 
from  the  cottage  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
coach. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the 
mother  watched  this  speedy  retreat,  and, 
standing  in  her  little  garden,  saw  his  lug- 
gage carried  away  by  a  man  who  arrived  a 
few  moments  after  to  convey  it  to  the  place 
of  departure. 

It  was  a  strange  position  in  which  she 
found  herself  so  unwillingly  placed ;  the 
responsibility  put  upon  her  was  also  very 
disturbing  to  the  usual  tenor  of  a  life  so 
unvaried  and  uneventful ;  and  the  sensation 
with  which  she  retired  into  her  quiet  home, 
and  felt  herself  left  there  alone  with  her 
stranger  niece — the  ill-omened  source  of  so 
much  mischief  to  her  beloved  child — was 
far  from  pleasurable  ;  yet  she  remembered 
that  she  was  her  husband's  orphan  niece — 
that  she  had  cast  herself  upon  her  pity  and 
protection,  and,  with  gentle  solicitude,  she 
returned  to  the  side  of  the  desolate  girl. 
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Milly  had  awakened  ;  she  was  sitting  up 
in  bed  putting  back  the  long  tresses  of  her 
hair  and  looking  around  her  with  a  wild, 
bewildered  look.  Her  startled  glance  fell 
upon  Mrs.  Edmund  without  her  remembering 
who  she  was,  or  where  she  found  herself; 
and  like  a  frightened  child  who  sees  on  her 
first  awakening  none  but  a  stranger's  face, 
her  piteous  cry  was  immediately  for  him,  who 
perhaps  had  roused  her  by  that  farewell  kiss. 

"  Edwy,  Edwy,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
plaintive  accents. 

Mrs.  Malvern  bent  over  her,  and  mur^ 
mured  gently, 

"My  dear,  Edwy  is  not  here — he  has 
gone  as  was  but  right  and  necessary." 

"  Gone  V^  Milly  wailed  forth  in  woeful 
accents,  and  bending  down  her  head,  she 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  silent 
anguish. 

"  He  came  to  see  you  before  he  left  the 
house,  but  would  not  have  vou  disturbed 
to  bid  you  farewell.  My  dear,  was  it  not 
right  that  he  should  act  thus  1     You  have 
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both  committed  a  wrong  action — ^you 
in  leaving  your  friends,  and  he  in 
bringing  you  hither — the  step  must  be  re- 
trieved/' 

"  And  I  must  die  !''  murmured  Milly  in 
accents  of  deep  despair. 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Miss  Rashleigh,  "  Mrs. 
Malvern  replied  ;  "  I  trust  there  are  many 
days  of  happiness  in  store  for  one  so 
young." 

"  No — no  !"  and  Milly  shook  her  head  ; 
*'  there  can  be  no  happiness  now  for  me — Ed- 
wy's  mother,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
against  me.  You  have  sent  him* 
from  me — I  must  resign  myself,  and  die 
like  my  mother — a  dark  and  hopeless 
death." 

A  shivering  ran  through  her  frame. 

"  Some  one,  you  see,  is  already  walking 
over  my  grave,"  she  added,  with  a  wan, 
wild  smile.  "  I  must  soon  be  lying  be- 
neath that  damp,  cold  church,  arid  Edwy 
and  Eva  will  walk  over  my  vault  when 
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they  go  there  to  be  married,  and  then  you 
will  all  rejoice,  for  I  shall  not  return  to 
trouble  them,  though,  they  say,  lost  souls 
return  to  haunt  this  earth,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  or  surely,  at  old  Malvern,  many 
a  ghost  must  have  been  seen,  for  Lilly 
was  often  telling  me  we  were  a  God- 
less family ;  but  I  have  lain  alone  at 
night — I,  an  unholy  child,  who  never 
breathed  a  prayer,  or  said  the  texts  which 
Lilly  tried  to  teach  me,  and  yet  neither 
spirit  of  good  or  evil  have  visited  my 
eyes." 

Mrs.  Malvern  was  shocked  at  the  wild 
words,  and  feared  that  the  poor  girl's  head 
was  wandering. 

"  Lost  souls  !"  she  repeated,  "  my  child, 
you  must  not  number  yourself  amongst 
that  dreadful  class.  Though  many  a  god- 
less spirit  has,  I  fear,  gone  to  its  account 
from  the  house  of  Malvern — there  may  be 
many  still,  I  trust,  who  are  God's  own 
saved    ones— many,    too,    who    may    be 
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plucked  like  the  brand  from  the  burning- 


of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 
lost,  and  yet  are  found/' 

"  My  child  I"  Milly  murmured  piteously, 
'you  call  me  your  child,  and  yet  you 
wrould  not  that  Edwy  made  me  so — you 
would  not  have  me  lose  my  soul,  and  yet 
you  will  not  let  it  be  saved,  for  only  as 
Edwy's    wife     is     there     any    hope    for 


mine." 


Mrs.  Edmund  was  still  more  distressed. 

"Miss  Ftashleigh,''  she  said,  "the  sal- 
vation of  a  mortal  soul  can  depend 
on  no  human  circumstance  or  condition, 
unless  indeed  it  be  that  disappointments 
and  crosses  tend  to  drive  them  homeward. 
Our  souls  are  in  His  hands  who  can  alone 
deliver  us  out  of  those  troubles  He  has 
laid  upon  us." 

"  You  must  not  speak  so  to  me,  aunt — 

they  will  tell  you  how  little  use  it  is — how 

unlike  I  am  to  other  people — that  I  can 

scarcely    be    said  to    possess   a    soul — I 

I  5 
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thought  SO  once,  and,  like  poor  Undine, 
that  there  must  be  something  lovely,  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  most  awful  about 
a  soul,  and  never  wished  to  feel  the 
possession — I  was  right — Edwy  made  me 
sensible,  that  there  was  a  soul  within  me — 
and  truly,  heavily  does  that  soul  weigh 
down  the  possessor — very  heavily.  It  has 
indeed  overshadowed  me  with  anguish  and 
mourning — I,  who,  like  poor  '  Undine/  was 
till  then,  so  merry  and  light-hearted, 
though  I  might  have  been  light  and  mis- 
chievous." 

Poor  Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  knowing 
not  of  what  she  spoke,  was  almost  ready 
to  sink  upon  her  knees,  and  like  the  priest 
of  the  story  seek  to  conjure  the  evil 
prompter  of  such  strange,  fantastic  w^ords 
as  those  to  which  she  had  listened. 

But  sieing  that  Milly,  as  she  still  sat 
up,  had  began  to  weep  bitterly — her  heart 
was  again  touched  with  gentle  pity  ; 
she  spoke  soothing  words   of   comfort  in 
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her  ear  and  said  all  that  her  kind  heart  sug- 
gested of  hope  and  encouragement,  save 
that  referring  to  Edwy. 

Milly  only  covered  up  her  face,  and 
wept  the  more  bitterly. 

The  poor  aunt  was  almost  overcome 
with  concern  and  perplexity.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  the  poor  girl  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  allow  herself  to  be  undressed 
and  put  comfortably  to  bed,  as  well  as  to 
drink  some  tea.  She  then  left  her  in  ap- 
parent tranquillity,  returning  often  to  see 
whether  she  slept  ;  but  found  her  each 
time  still  waking. 

Once  she  started  up,  and  asked  where 
she  was  1 

Mrs.  Malvern,  taken  by  surprise,  an- 
swered— 

"In  Etlwy's  room.'^ 

And  Milly  looked  round  and  smiled  in 
wild  delight. 

•'  In  Edwy's  room  V  she  repeated — then 
with  a  sudden  thrill  of  terror,  exclaimed — 

"  But  you  will  not  let  them  take  me — 
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they  will  Burelj  find  me  out — they  will 
come  and  carry  me  away  to  horrid  Roland 
Delamere — or,  he  will  come — Santo  Corsi 
will  come — and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
away  with  him  from  this  delicious,  cool 
place,  to  the  burning  plains  of  Italy.  You 
will  not  give  me  up  V  she  cried,  implor- 
ingly ;  "  you  will  not  be  so  cruel — I  will 
not  trouble  Edwy — I  will  lie  so  quiet  here 
— all  I  wish  is  to  die  in  peace  in  Edwy's 
room." 

Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  said  all  that  she 
could  to  soothe  her  on  that  point,  and  she 
hoped,  with  some  success,  for  the  wretched 
girl  sank  back,  at  last,  upon  the  pillow  as 
if  to  compose  herself  to  sleep  ;  and  when, 
quite  wearied  out  with  her  own  unwonted 
anxiety  and  exertion,  she  looked  in  upon 
her  again  before  she  went  to  rest,  she 
found  her  still  quiet,  and,  as  she  fancied, 
settled  for  the  night — but  ere  Mrs.  Mal- 
vern had  been  an  hour  in  her  bed,  she 
thought  she  heard  a  movement  within 
the  chamber   which  was  opposite    to  her 
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own.     She  rose  feebly,  stole  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it  softly. 

Milly,  to  her  surprise,  was  standing  near 
it  just  as  if  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room — ■ 
the  cloak  she  had  worn  on  her  journey, 
thrown  over  her  shoulders — her  hair  hang- 
ing round  it  all  dishevelled,  just  as  she  had 
risen  from  the  bed — her  bare  feet  thrust 
into  the  little  satin  slippers,  which  she 
had  alone  retained  of  all  her  ball-room 
suit. 

Her    eyes    were    wildly   starting   from 
their  sockets,  and  her  cheeks  burning.      • 
"  My  dear  child,  where  are  you  going  T 
cried  the  startled  woman. 

"  Going — where  they  cannot  find  me," 
she  muttered,  hurriedly,  "  for  Edwy's 
mother  will  give  me  up.  I  know  she  will 
that  Edwy  may  come  back  and  find  me 
gone.  And  he  shall  not  find  me — I  will 
trouble  him — and  no  one  any  more — he 
shall  see  me  no  more — he  shall  marry 
Eva.  See,  I  have  taken  my  picture  from 
the  wall,  and  left  only  Eva's,  that  he  may 
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not  ever  again  look  upon  my  image — T  have 
it  with  me- — I  am  going  to  wander  on  till 
I  find  some  cool,  blue  lake,  into  which  I 
may  plunge,  sink,  and  vanish  like  Undine, 
and  be  no  more  seen,  until  Eva  bids  them 
roll  away  the  great  stone  from  the  foun- 
tain, and  I  come  up  to  kill  poor  Edwy  vv^ith 
a  kiss." 

Milly  then  attempted  to  glide  past  Mrs. 
Malvern  through  the  door.  She,  however, 
knew  immediately  that  the  poor  girl  was 
raving,  and  in  much  alarm,  restrained  her, 
and  summoned  the  maid -servant.  With 
her  assistance  she  was  again  placed  in  bed, 
and  medical  assistance  immediately  sent 
for. 

The  doctor  found  the  patient  to  be  in- 
deed in  a  raging  fever — and  before  morn- 
ing dawned  in  considerable  danger. 

By  that  day^s  post,  Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern, 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress,  sat  dov^n  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Malvern,  to  inform  her  of  her 
niece's  alarming  condition. 

Ere,    however,    her     letter    had    been 
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despatched,  a  post-chaise  came  up  at  full 
speed,  and  stopped  at  the  door,  A  loud 
commanding  voice  was  heard  asking 
whether  the  cottage  belonged  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Malvern,  and  an  affirmative  being 
given,  a  gentleman  of  striking  appearance 
sprang  forward,  and  entered  Mrs.  Edmund 
Malvern's  presence. 

She  immediately  imagined  him  to  be 
one  of  Milly's  friends  come  in  her  pur- 
suit, but  it  w^as  not  till  General  Egerton 
announced  himself  by  name  that  she  iden- 
tified the  figure  before  her  with  that  of 
the  young  officer  whom  she  had  seen 
leaning  with  such  devoted  tenderness  over 
her  young  mistress's  harp  that  night,  when 
she  herself  stood  lonely  and  weeping 
behind  the  gallery  rails,  waiching  the 
gay  and  gallant  bearing  of  her  own 
young  lover  with  such  distressful  pangs 
of  grief  and  doubt. 

But  now  she  heard  his  name,  and  un- 
derstood his  identity,  and  the  more  than 
tweiity  years  which  had  intervened  rising 
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up  as  in  a  moment's  vision  before  her  re- 
collection, how  did  the  changes  and 
chances  consequent  on  this  mortal  life 
strike  with  melancholy  force  upon  her  con- 
viction I 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


It  matters  little  how  she  was  forgotten, 

Or  what  she  felt — 

She  prayed  her  lover  but  to  say  farewell. 

L.  E.  L. 


General  Egerton  had  kiDclly  come 
forward  to  offer  his  assistance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  fugitive  ward,  and  more  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone  and  her  aggrieved  daughter,  with 
respect  to  Edwy's  conduct,  than  from  any 
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interest  in  the  preverse  fate  of  the  luckless 
girl  herself  Millj's  friends  had  grate- 
fully availed  themselves  of  his  services, 
and    General    Egerton    immediately    left 

London,  reaching  the  village  of about 

mid-day. 

His  first  question,  after  announcing  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Malvern,  whose  still  fair  but 
delicate  and  faded  countenance,  instantly 
conjured  up  before  his  imagination,  the  re- 
collection of  the  lovely  waiting-maid  he 
had  often  seen  standing  behind  the  brilli- 
ant Dora  Malvern's  chair,  was  for  her  son. 

"  Edwy  left  last  evening  for  Oxford,'' 
was  the  mother's  answer. 

"  And  his  cousin  ?"  was  the  quick  re- 
joinder. 

"  His  cousin  is  here — under  my  roof,  I 
regret  to  say,"  Mrs.  Edmund  replied,  and 
she  proceeded  to  inform  the  General  of 
Milly's  dangerous  illness. 

General  Egerton  was  shocked  and  con- 
cerned, and  after  listening  to  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  business  which  had  been  the 
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object  of  his  journey,  and  having,  in  some 
anxious  conversation  with  the  mother,  as- 
certained how  entirely  her  feehngs  ac- 
corded with  those  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  accompanied  her  to  the  chamber 
of  the  invahd,  the  better  to  assure  himself 
concerning  the  condition  of  his  unhappy 
ward,. 

He  found  her,  as  had  been  reported, 
in  a  high  state  of  feverish  delirium,  nor 
did  she  in  the  least  recognize  her  visitor. 

The  ravings  of  the  poor  girl  had  been, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  of  the 
most  wild  and  fantastic  nature.  Those  who* 
had  not  read  the  story  of  Undine,  would 
have  been  entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
to  what  they  alluded — but  the  confused 
impression  made  upon  her  suffering  senses 
by  their  vague  perception  of  General 
Egerton's  presence,  seemed  to  suggest  a  new 
train  of  ideas  to  her  distem  pered  imagination, 
which  seemed  carried  back  to  her  mother's 
life  time,  more  especially  to  those  last  pas- 


^ 
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sages  therein,  in  which  her  guardian  had 
worked  such  exciting  power. 

She  spoke  as  if  in  answer  to  her  mother's 
fretful  calls  upon  her  attention,  entreating, 
as  in  her  childish  days,  to  be  released  from 
her  chamber,  that  she  might  go  and  play 
with  Edwy  ;  then — as  in  later  days — she 
seemed  to  be  yielding  by  necessity  to  the 
French  studies  imposed  upon  her,  repeating 
with  perfect  correctness  whole  passages 
from  the  different  books  in  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  read. 

Last  of  all,  whilst  he  leant  oyer  her,  to 
feel  the  poor  patient's  burning  hand,  there 
came  ringing  through  her  half-closed  teeth 
upon  General  Egerton's  ears,  with  clear 
and  terrible  distinctness,  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  words  of  thrilling  import: 

"  Savez  vous  que  je  vous  aurais  servi 
comme  un  esclave  f  Savtez  vous  que  je  me 
serais  prosterne  devant  vous  comme  devant 
un  envoi/e  du  ciel^  si  vous  m^aviez  fidele- 
ment  aimee" 
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And  then  the  httle  hand  he  held,  with  a 
convulsive  pressure  closed  upon  his  own, 
and  the  words  were  followed  by  a  long, 
wild  shriek,  which  made  the  very  heart  of 
the  brave  soldier  shrink  within  him. 

He  could  bear  it  no  longer — he  dis- 
engaged his  hand  from  the  poor  girl's  grasp, 
and  hurried  from  the  room. 

Having  sat  some  time  in  the  widow's  little 
parlour,  and  collected  his  discomposed  feel- 
ings, he  promptly  considered  the  course  the 
most  advisable  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Malvern  had  refused  to  postpone  his 
departure  from  town,  till  the  return  of 
General  Egerton  from  his  expedition.  It 
had,  therefore,  been  the  GeneraFs  intention 
to  have  carried  his  report  of  the  issue  of 
his  expedition  straight  to  Malvern  Court, 
but  having  ascertained  how  matters  stood 
with  regard  to  Milly  and  Edvvy,  he  saw 
the  expediency  of  returning  immediately 
to  London,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  minds  of  Miss  Elphinstone  and 
her  friends  with  regard  to  Edwy's  conduct, 
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but  also  to  remove  the  injurious  impression 
the  public  mind  had  received  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  supposed  elopement  with 
his  cousin. 

General  Egerton  wrote  to  Mrs.  Malvern  ; 
his  letter  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  had  found  the  un- 
happy Miliy  ;  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  reheve 
Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  of  the  heavy  anxiety 
and  responsibility  to  which,  from  bodily 
weakness,  she  seemed  unequal,  and  that 
Edwy  should  be  strongly  urged  to  repair 
without  delay  to  London,  as  the  only  means 
of  effectually  dispelling  the  injurious  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  established  con- 
cerning this  late  affair,  and  of  doing  justice  to 
himself,  his  cousin,  and  Miss  Elphinstone. 

The  General  then  waited  an  hour  or 
two,  to  learn  from  the  medical  man  in  at- 
tendance that  the  violence  of  the  fever  had 
abated,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  the  attack 
were  taking  a  more  favourable  turn  ;  then 
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ordering  his  carriage,  took  his  leave  of  Mrs. 
Edmund,  and  set  oif  for  London,  these 
speedy  measures  enabling  him  to  be  in  the 
metropolis  early  the  following  day. 

•^  re  -js-  *  -j'v  ^ 


General  Egerton's  first  care  was  to  visit 
the  Elphinstones,  and  lay  before  the  mother 
the  report  which  he  deemed  must  give  full 
satisfaction  to  her  mind,  and  restore  confi- 
dence and  happiness  to  that  of  her  daughter, 
but  General  Egerton  found  himself  on  the 
latter  point  mistaken. 

A  letter  received  that  morning  from 
Edwy  had  far  from  tended  to  remove  the 
pangs  of  doubt  with  which  the  poor  girl's 
heart  was  stricken. 

It  had  contained  indeed  a  sincere  and 
true  explanation  of  the  late  transaction — 
but  why  had  he  not  in  person  come  to  re- 
move all  her  doubts  of  his  love  and  truth 


^ 
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which  had  been  thereby  so  strongly  ex- 
cited ? 

Why  had  he  gone  to  Oxford,  instead  of 
returning  to  her  side  ?  and  why  had  the 
style  of  his  letter  been  so  constrained — so 
ambiguous '?  What  did  he  mean  by  his 
distress  of  mind,  his  weakness,  his  un- 
worthiness  to  possess  her — why  did  he 
allude  so  significantly  to  the  trouble  she 
must  have  remarked  in  his  appearance  and 
deportment  the  night  of  their  separation  1 
Yes  ! — she  thought  upon  it  now,  and  upon 
many  other  things,  once  never  dwelt  upon 
with  any  feeling  approaching  to  doubt. 
Her  confiding  trust  once  shaken,  every 
circumstance  assumed  a  difierent  colouring 
in  her  eyes.  Yes  !  Edwy  had  deceived 
her — or  rather  his  own  heart  had  been 
deceived. 

He  had  loved — he  still  loved  that  fair 
3^oung  cousin  who  had  shone  upon  their 
path  bright  and  silent  as  a  sunbeam,  that 
day  they  first  wandered  through  the  wide 
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old  Court  together,  and  she  had  been  be- 
guiled into  loving  one  whose  heart  was 
even  then  all  given  to  this  "  flitting  fairy'' 
sister  cousin. 

It  was  then  the  want  of  her  bright  pre- 
sence, which  had  so  often  caused  the 
sudden  gloom  to  overshadow  Edwj's  coun- 
tenance during  the  second  visit.  It  was 
wild,  bird-like  voice,  for  her  he  had  so 
often  paused  as  if  to  listen  in  the  woods 
and  gardens,  where  they  strolled  together, 
and  whilst  others  told  her,  and  she  had 
vainly  been  induced  to  believe  that  she  her- 
self had  won  the  young  man  s  heart,  and  ' 
that  if  he  thought  or  spoke  of  Milly,  it 
had  but  been  to  contrast  one  who  had 
shamed  and  wearied  out  even  his  brotherly 
affection  by  her  wild  levity  and  indiscretion 
with  the  Eva,  she  was  told  he  considered 
so  superior. 

Yes,  time — separation — the  (lisuasion  and 
persuasion  of  friends  had  indeed  inducedhim 
to  give  up  as  hopeless  all  idea  of  Milly  as 

YOL.  in.  K 
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Ms  -wife,  and  to  turn  his   thoughts   as  a 
matter  of  expediency  upon  herself. 

Milly  was  given  to  another  and  he  had 
yielded — struggled  against  his  feelings, 
vet  in  the  end  had  found  his  first  love 
irresistible — unconquerable  ;  and  his  heart 
as  much  gone  back  from  her  as  if  he  had 
fled  with  Milly  to  make  her  his  wife.  This 
was  the  story  she  now  saw  written  in  the 
letter  she  had  received,  and  she  answered 
it  accordingly — openly  revealing  to  him  the 
suspicions  which  had  been  awakened  in  her 
mind,  and  freely  offering  to  cancel  their 
engagement  and  resign  all  further  claim 
upon  his  affection. 

Edwy's  reply  breathed  of  melancholy — 
it  might  be  of  regretful  resignation,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  combat  her  decree, 
and  clear  himself  of  the  implication  it 
brought  against  him.. 

The  offended  parents  now  concurred  fully 
with  their  daughter  in  desiring  his  dismissal 
' — the  noise  which  the  affair  had  occasioned 
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having  quite  disgusted  them   of  the  whole 
business. 

There  was  a  fate  certainly  attending  any 
dealings  with  the  doomed  family  of  the 
Malverns.  Their  daughter  should  not  be 
further  exposed  to  its  evil  influences.  They 
desired  that  the  unpropitious  affair  might 
be  finally  at  an  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malvern's  premature  return 
to  the  Court  had  been  unnannounced  and 
Mrs.  Lilly  taken  quite  by  surprise. 

She  had  heard,  of  course,  nothing  of 
what  had  happened,  and  the  shock  to  her 
feelings  was  great  when  she  was  told  of  the' 
unhappy  cause  of  this  unexpected  arrival — 
the  elopement  of  Nelly  and  Edwy,  and  all 
the  scandal  and  confusion  to  which  the 
occurrence  had  given  rise.  In  this  event 
the  full  measure  of  misfortune  which  could 
be  accumulated  on  this  unhappy  house,  she 
so  painfully  loved,  seemed  to  be  comprised, 
and  her  disappointment  in  Edwy's  conduct 
was  bitter  in  the  extreme. 

He  on  whom  her  old  eyes  had  been  fixed 

K  3 
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with  such  earnest  hope  and  trust,  to  have 
thus  disgraced  his  family  and  ruined  him- 
self— SO  wronged  and  injured  the  noble 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  en- 
gaged! 

His  father's  marriage  was  nothing  to  all 
this,  nor  his  uncle's,  although  both  had  been 
visited  with  sorrow  such  as  marriages  in 
which  deception  of  any  kind  has  had  a 
part  are  seldom  seen  to  escape. 

It  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  her 
poor  mother,  and  if  her  old  heart  did  not 
belie  her,  as  direful  must  be  the  conse- 
quences. 

So  much  were  the  nerves  of  the  poor  old 
woman  shaken  by  this  false  alarm,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed,  and  when 
the  letter  from  General  Egerton  afterwards 
arrived,  she  was  seriously  ill. 

Her  mind  was,  nevertheless,  greatly  re- 
lieved to  find  that  her  extreme  fears  had 
been  groundless,  and  the  real  nature  of 
Milly's  elopement  was  ascertained. 

The  illness  of  the  wretched  girl  could 
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scarcely  distress  her  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  re-assurance,  though  afterwards  it 
seemed  to  prey  much  upon  her  mind. 

"  All  may  then  yet  be  right/'  she  said ; 
"  and  this  house  be  saved  from  another  un- 
blest  union;  but  something  tells  me  that 
it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  this  unhappy 
girl's  life — and  that  no  good  thing  will  be- 
fall it — no  plague  be  turned  away  from  this 
dwelling  till  the  sins  of  the  mother  be  fully 
visited  upon  the  daughter,  and  the 
daughter  has  gone  the  same  way  the 
mother  went.  Alas,  alas,  that  it  must  be 
a  way  as  dark — as  hopeless — as  unil-' 
lumined  by  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance !" 


Hf 


Mrs.  Lilly  not  being  in  a  state  to  travel, 
there  was  no  one  who  could  be  sent  to 
assist      Mrs.        Edmund      Malvern        in 
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attending  upon  the  sick  girl,  but  the  maid 
Pierrot. 

As  for  Mrs.  Malvern,  she  nerer  would 
separate  herself  for  a  day  from  her  unfor- 
tunate child — her  solicitude  on  his  account 
determining  her  never  to  leave  him  for  any 
time  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  domes- 
tics. At  this  moment  in  particular,  nothing 
would  have  induced  her  to  leave  the  poor 
boy. 

He  seemed  never  to  have  quite  recovered 
the  fit  of  excitement  caused  by  Milly 
having  suddenly  awakened  him  on  the 
night  of  her  elopement.  He  had  been  in 
a  most  irritable  state  for  some  time,  and 
was  now  pining  and  weak,  so  that  the 
mother's  anxiety  on  his  account  was  only 
the  more  called  forth. 

She  scarcely  remained  out  of  sight  an 
hour  together.  No  brighter  or  purer  spe- 
cimen of  the  disinterestedness  of  maternal 
love  was  perhaps  ever  demonstrated  than 
in  this  instance. 

And  yet,   it  must   be   feared  one  thing 
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was  still  wanting,  without  which  the  utmos 
stretch  of  devotedness   to   which   human 
affections  can  attain,  "  profit eth  nothing/' 

"And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child 
cried  out  and  said  with  tears^  Lord^  I  believe 
— help  thou  mine  unbelief" 

Was  not  some  such  lowly  faith  and  hope 
— such  contrite  self-abasement  required  of 
the  afflicted  parents  here,  in  behalf  of  their 
stricken  child '^  Could  the  beautiful  de- 
votedness of  the  mother's  love,  or  the  skill, 
of  the  first-rate  physicians  in  which  the 
father  placed  his  only  trust,  afford  that  all 
effectual  help  and  compassion  which  the 
weeping  parent  in  the  Gospel  so  earnestly 
entreated  and  fully  obtained  for  his  lunatic 
son  ? 

No,  it  was  some  such  prayer  of  faith  as 
this — not  the  sacrifice  of  one  young,  sinful 
life  as  the  overwrought  feelings  of  the  old 
dependant's  grief- embittered  soul  was  led 
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to  imagine,  which  must  be  heard  within 
these  old  walls,  ere  the  doom  of  sin  be 
turned  from  a  Godless  house,  for 

"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene? 
Endless  grief  and  shoreless  weeping," 
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CHAPTER  XVT. 


She  watched,  she  soothed  me,  day  to  day 
Kow  kindly,  words  may  never  say." 

L.E.L. 


In  the  quiet  cottage  of  her  humble  aunt, 
the  deserted  Milly  lay  for  nearly  a  week 
in  a  state  of  extreme  danger.  And  then, 
when  the  crisis  was  past,  and  the  fever  had 
left  her,  a  cold  was  found  to  have  settled 
on  her  lungs — caught,  no  doubt,  from  her 
exposure  to  the  night  air  when  heated 
from  the  crowded   ball-room   on  the  nigh 
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of  her  escape,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the 
medical  man — a  practitioner  of  some  cele- 
brity and  ability. 

Pierrot  had  arrived  to  attend  upon  her 
sick  young  lady.  Her  first  appearance 
greatly  disturbed  the  invalid.  She  seized 
Mrs.  Edmund's  hand,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated that  she  would  not  abandon  her,  or 
allow  Pierrot  to  carry  her  away,  promising 
to  be  patient  and  submissive,  and  to  do  all 
that  was  required  of  her,  if  she  might 
only  be  allowed  to  remain  wdiere  she  was, 
and  die — if  die  she  must — in  Edwy's  little 
room.  She  felt  in  Heaven  there,  especially 
since  Eva's  picture  had  been  removed  out 
of  sight,  which  Mrs.  Edmund,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  feelings,  had  in  reality 
done. 

To  look  at  that,  she  had  not  brought 
herself  to  endure.  She  had  been,  she 
said,  in  Heaven,  for  no  sight  or  sound  was 
there,  to  remind  her  of  past  wretchedness. 
She  was  in  pain,  it  was  true,  at  times,  but 
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what  was  bodily  pain  to  the  mental  an- 
guish, which  she,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  never  felt  at  all,  had  of  late  experi- 
enced ?  Yet  here — even  her  fevered  mind 
was  calmed. 

Mrs.  Edmund  tended  the  sick  girl  like  a 
ministering  angel.  The  sight  of  her 
countenance  was  unconnected  with  the 
past.  She  spoke  holy  words  in  her  ear — 
breathed  holy  prayers  bj  the  bed-side,  in 
her  behalf — she  sang  sweet  hymns  in  the 
evening  gloom,  and  they  acted  like  a 
charm  upon  Milly's  fevered  soul — a  charm, 
which  neither  the  stern  lectures  of  old* 
Lilly,  or  the  ^cold,  moral  strictures  on  her 
conduct,  uttered  by  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  had 
possessed  power  to  effect.  But  now  Pier- 
rot's unloved  face  dispelled  this  blissful 
illusion.  It  had  been  all  a  false,  unreal 
condition — she  felt  herself  again  the 
doomed — the  unblest  Milly.  She  might 
as  well  be  carried  back  to  the  tapestried 
room — to  the  grand  old  bed,  and  die  in 
terrible  state,  as  her  mother  had  done. 
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"  Do  you  know  that  bed,  Aunt  Julia — 
do  you  remember  it  V  Milly  shudderingly 
enquired,  '*  you  must  know  it  well,  for 
Mama,  I  have  heard,  slept  there  from  a 
girl." 

Did  Mrs.  Edmund  remember  it  ?  oh ! 
yes,  too  well !  Had  she  not  often  let  fall, 
at  night,  the  heavy  hangings  round  the 
bright  and  lovely  form  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, leaving  her  after  a  day  of  trium- 
phal pleasure  and  excitement,  to  her  proud 
dreams  of  careless  slumber,  whilst  she 
crept  away  to  a  wakeful  night  of 
sighs  or  weeping "?  Had  she  not  often 
looped  up  those  same  hangings  of  the 
great  bed,  when  the  sun  came  streaming 
in  upon  a  form  of  beauty,  too  dazzling 
almost  to  look  upon  '? — and  full  upon  her 
remembrance  came  that  special  morning, 
when  the  young  beauty,  lying  shrouded  in 
her  golden  hair,  lectured  her,  the  shame 
and  grief  bowed  Julia,  for  suffering  her- 
self to  be  the  object  of  her  brother's  atten- 
tions ;  well  did  Mrs.  Edmund  recollect  how 
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she  had  said  in  her  heart — bitterly,  it 
might  be — as,  on  being  coldly  dismissed, 
she  had  turned  away, 

"  May  the  love  excited  in  your  breast, 
proud  and  beautiful  young  lady,  be  ever 
as  pure — as  unblameable  in  its  nature,  as 
that  which  now  fills  the.  heart  of  your 
poor  waiting- woman  —  misplaced  —  pre- 
sumptuous, as  it  may  be  deemed." 

"  Yes,  you  must  remember  it,"  Milly 
said,  "  the  thick,  crimson  velvet,  falling 
round  it  like  a  pall,  the  drapery  from  the 
high  canopy,  hke  a  hearse.  My  mother 
died  there — I  had  been  reading  to  her  alf 
that  Sunday  afternoon — once  or  twice,  she 
started,  and  bade  me  go  and  see  whether 
the  secret  door  w^as  shut,  for  she  beard  a 
noise,  and  feared  it  was  Jose,  come  to  call 
her.  That  you  know,"  Milly  continued, 
shuddering,  "  was  my  father's  name — I 
arose,  just  to  satisfy  her,  and  went  to  see. 
It  was  but  the  draught  of  wind  through 
the  open  window,  which  made  the  door 
creak.     Then  I  read  again,  all  shivering 
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and  wretched,  (it  was  the  time,  you  know, 
when  I  thought  I  had  killed  poor  Edwy,) 
scarce  daring  to  glance  towards  mamma, 
for  she  began  to  look  strange  and  altered. 
I  read  for  an  hour,  then  Lilly  and  Susan 
came,  and  interrupted  me — there  was  a 
dreadful  scene,  and  my  mother  died.  And 
thus  I  shall  die,  if  they  take  me  back  to 
that  drear  old  court,  with  their  stern,  re- 
proachful faces  round  me — Eleanor's  cold, 
still  eyes,  reminding  me  of  all  the  sorrow 
and  trouble  I  have  occasioned  them — Lilly 
bemoaning  my  lost,  Godless  condition. 
You  will  not  be  there.  Susan,  will  not  bear 
to  come  and  see  me  die,  and  Edwy — they 
will  not  suffer  him  to  approach  me  lest  eveu 
in  my  dying  hour  I  may  have  power  to 
bewitch  him  from  Eva/' 


¥r 


Perceiving  the  painful,  and  prejudicial 
excitement  which  the  sight  of  her  old  at- 
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tendant  had  renewed  within  the  poor  girl^s 
mind,  Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  suffered  Pier- 
rot to  be  in  her  company  as  little  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  whole  fatigue  and  trouble  of  tend- 
ing her,  therefore,  still  rested  upon  herself, 
and  all  that  was  inher  power  she  didto  soothe 
the  mind  of  the  afflicted  girl,  to  banish 
such  wild  and  fearful  fancies  from  her  soul 
as  those  to  which  she  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  it — to  infuse  some  spirit  of  holy 
hope  and  peace  into  her  soul. 

It  was  a  work,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  called  for  more  than  human  power 
and  wisdom,  and  in  her  own  power  and 
strength  she  did  not  strive,  but  in  that  of 
Him  who  alone  can  "  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just," 
and  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible. 

And  these  efforts  and  endeavours  were 
of  the  most  pure  and  charitable  nature,  for 
they  were  bestowed  upon  one  w4iom  she 
must  now  the  more  fully  regard  as  the 
bane  and  blight  of  those  propitious  pros- 
pects in  life  she  had  seen  opening  for  her 
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beloved  son,  on  which  she  had  so  fondly 
fixed  her  heart.  She  was  soon  apprized  of 
all  being  over  between  Edwy  and  Miss 
Elphinstone,  and  her  disappointment  was 
bitter  in  the  extreme. 

Whilst  Millj  continued  so  ill,  she  would 
not  allow  any  evidence  of  her  inward  feel- 
ings to  disturb  the  gentle  composure  with 
which  she  ministered  to  the  invalid — but  in 
the  course  of  another  week,  when  her 
charge  was  sufficiently  well  to  leave  her 
bed-chamber,  and  to  be  seated  "  clothed 
in  her  right  mind  ^\  at  the  casement  of  the 
little  parlour,  then  an  uneasy  depression, 
perhaps  a  slight  coldness  of  tone  and 
manner  towards  the  unlucky  source  of  her 
distress,  would  occasionally  irrepressibly 
transpire. 

And  Milly,  poor  wretched,  little  Milly ! 
— feeble  and  subdued — so  like  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self,  would  turn  her  large, 
languid  eyes  sorrowfully  upon  her  Aunt 
Julia's  face,  then  in  shrinking,  conscience- 
stricken  conviction,    sink    them   upon  the 
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ground,  nor  dare  to  raise  them  to  Edwy's 
mother's  face  again  nor  ask  a  word  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  her  illness,  nor 
mention  Edwy's  name,  which  the  mother 
never  breathed,  though  she  could  see  that 
her  aunt  often  took  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  dropped  silent  tears  over  its  anxious 
perusal. 

But  at  length  one  day  when  Mrs.  Malvern 
had  been  particularly  kind  and  gentle, 
though  very  sad  and  dejected,  and  Milly 
had  felt  quite  melted  and  subdued,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck,  and 
whispered  in  a  choked  and  broken 
voice, 

"  Aunt  Julia,  hang  up  Eva's  picture 
again — I  will  learn  for  your  sake  to  bear  to 
see  it  there." 

Mrs.  Malvern  somewhat  sternly  repHed, 
as  she  disengaged  herself  from  her  era- 
brace, 

"  It  is  too  late  now — we  need  never  hang 
it  up  again.  It  can  be  but  a  painful  sight 
to  us  all  in  future.'' 
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Milly  startled. 

"  Why — how  V  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"  what  has  happened  to  Miss  Elphin- 
stone  V 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  her,"  was 
the  still  cold  reply,  "  but  her  trust  in  Edwy 
has  been  disturbed — She  has  given  up  her 
engagement — all  is  over  between  them/' 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  mother  turned 
away — a  bitter  feeling  at  her  heart  as  she 
thought  to  herself, 

''  And  this  is  your  doing — you  will  now 
be  satisfied,  and  I  shall  perhaps  still  live 
to  see  you  become  his  wife — for  this,  T  am 
now  nursing  and  tending  you,  like  one  who 
nourishes  a  serpent  in  her  bosom  to  sting 
the  heart  of  one  she  loves  the  best  on 
earth  ; — for  what  but  evil  can  come  of  such 
an  issue  to  my  son  V 

But  a  few  minutes  after,  as  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund sat  apart,  bending  over  her  work  to 
catch  the  fading  light  of  the  April  evening, 
she  felt  the  skirt  of  her  dress  gently  pulled, 
and  a  low  murmuring  by  her  side.     She 
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looked  up  ;  it  was  Milly,  all  in  white,  who 
had  crept  towards  her,  and  was  seated  at 
her  feet,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
weeping  like  an  innocent  and  tender 
child. 

"  Unhappy  being  that  I  am  l"  she  at 
length  sobbed  forth,  "  why  did  not  Edwy's 
mother  let  me  die  '? — She  sees — she  knows 
now  that  no  good  thing  can  happen  till  my 
wretched  self  is  dead — But  do  not  fear — it 
will  not  last  long — You  will  see  your  wishes 
accomplished — Edwy  and  Eva  shall  yet 
marry — I  will  join  their  hands  as  I  lie  upon 
my  death  bed — I  will  leave  them  happy — 
I  will  leave  them  to  rejoice  and  sing  amongst 
the  woods  and  gardens  of  the  poor,  old 
Court — in  the  world  once  so  bright  and 
beautiful  to  me, — when  I  was  as  careless  and 
light  of  heart  as  the  birds  and  flowers — 
But  I  must  go  hence — go  hence y  as  said 
poor  Undine,  even  in  this  early  youth  ; 
yes,  /  can  see  it  all  before  me  I" 

Mrs.   Malvern  was  much   touched   and 
softened  by  this  affecting  ebullition.     She 
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raised  up  the  afflicted  girl,  and  with  sooth- 
ing words  strove  to  calm  her  mind  on  the 
subject  now  agitating  her  thoughts.  She 
told  her  how  she  had  brought  herself  to 
look  upon  all  the  events  of  life  as  ordered 
from  above,  and  subservient  to  no  second 
causes. 

'*  I  blame  you  not,"  Mrs.  Edmund  con- 
tinued, "  for  loving  my  son — I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  has  any  right 
so  to  do — for  did  I  not  love  his  father  V 

Milly  lifted  up  her  hand. 

"  And  you  married  Edwy's  father,"  she 
faltered  forth,  "  and  my  uncle  turned  you 
from  his  doors  V 

"  He  did  so,"  was  Mrs.  Malvern^s  low 
reply. 

"  And  if  I  had  married  Edwy  and  had 
come  here  would  you  have  turned  me 
away  1" 

Mrs.  Edmund  was  silent. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  would  not  !"  and  Milly 
seized  her  aunt's  hand  and  pressed  it 
earnestly  to  her  heart.     "  Here  we  could 
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have  lived  together — Edwy  and  I — your 
obedient,  3'our  dutiful  children!  How 
changed  would  I  have  been,  far  from  the 
cold,  proud  world — from  all  who  love  us 
not — we  should  have  troubled  no  one 
— I  should  have  made  Edwy  a  good  wife, 
and  you  a  good  daughter — for  believe  me 
I  should  have  changed — quite  changed — 
when  Edwy  had  become  my  husband/' 

"  No,  no,  Milly — not  if  you  had  married 
Edwy  in  disobedience  and  secrecy ;  no 
good  thing  can  come  of  that,  as  all  such 
marriages  in  your  family  can  testify.  The 
hand  of  God  is  plainly  against  them — < 
Edwy  must  stand  open  and  unabashed 
before  God  and  man,  and  make  the  woman 
his  wife  who  is  approved  by  his  family  and 
friends,  or  no  blessing  will  attend  his  union, 
more  than  his  father's.  It  may  seem  super- 
s'titious,  but  something  ever  whispers  in  my 
secret  soul,  that  misfortune  must  otherwise 
inevitably  attend  the  act." 

"  Edwy's  father  died,'^  Milly  murmured. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  he  died — died  in  his  noble 
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beauty — in  his  youth — -for  m^/'^  was  Mrs. 
Edmund's  reply. 

"  So  Edwy  should  not,"  Milly  whispered, 
*'  Edwy  would  not  have  died,"  she  added 
with  a  sudden  energy  clasping  her  hands, 
and  lifting  up  her  earnest  eyes,  "  the 
punishment  would  have  fallen  on  my  head 
— oh,  happy,  happy  to  have  died  as  Edwy's 
wife  !  Now  1  shall  still  die,  but  not  so 
blessed." 

And  again  she  wept,  her  face  resting 
against  Mrs.  Edmund's  knees,  her  tears 
flowing  soft  but  fast,  as  if  they  would  never 
cease  to  flow — till  aunt  Julia  wept  too. 
Tears  were  all  the  comfort  or  the  sympa- 
thy she  had  to  give,  for  so  fixed  had  be- 
come the  conviction  established  in  her  mind, 
respecting  the  marriage  between  the 
cousins,  that  to  have  assuaged  her  niece's 
woe,  by  breathing  one  hope  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  murmuring  one  relenting  expres- 
sion of  promise  and  encouragement,  would 
have  been  in  her  sight  the  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  her  beloved  son  to  a  weak 
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and  culpable  movement  of  pity  and  com- 
passion— nay,  even  to  bid  that  other  live — 
for  she  thought  to  herself  how  gladly  would 
she  herself  have  died  ere  she  had  brought 
death  or  misfortune  upon  the  being  she 
had  loved  so  well.  What,  in  her  humble 
estimation,  was  the  sacrifice  of  one  poor 
weak  woman — a  woman's  life,  which  at  the 
best  is  consumed  by  those  small  griefs  and 
petty  miseries  to  which  her  weaker  nature 
renders  her  the  victim,  and  which  but  too 
often  may  be  compared  to  one  long,  heavy 
J^  sigh — a  troubled  and  distempered  dream 
— what  was  the  sacrifice  of  one  such  life, 
when  compared  to  the  hopes,  interests,  or 
prospects  of  one  brave-hearted  man — ' 
whose  more  noble — more  blest  nature  en- 
titles him  to  pass  through  this  world  strug- 
gling with  its  difficulties,  defying  its  weak- 
nesses— trampling  its  wo3s  beneath  his 
feet. 


•K 


It  might  almost  have  seemed,  from  Mrs. 
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Edmund's  sentiments  on  the  inferior  deserts 
and  merits  of  her  sex's  nature  and  con- 
dition, that  her  eyes  were  ever  fixed  in 
ashamed,  sorrowful  contemplation  upon 
the  vision  of  our  mother — Eve  presenting 
that  fatal  pledge  of  all  our  sins  and  woes — 
the  fatal  apple,  into  her  husband's  hands. 


(( 


The  woman  tempted  me  and  I  did  eatr 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


She  left  the  place  ; 
Yet  still  her  shape  seemed  visible 
Upon  the  spot  which  she  had  made 
So  sacred  by  her  presence, 
Her  sigh  had  perfumed — her  fairy  step  had 
hallowed. 

L.  E.  L. 


From  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  last 
strange  letter — I  inserted — from  my  un- 
happy young  friend  no  correspondence  had 
been  exchanged  between  us — all  that  I 
VOL.  in.  L 
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have  since  related  has  been  obtained  from 
what  I  gathered  by  hearsay  in  after  times ; 
but  as  soon  as  possible  must  I  return  to 
my  personal  narration,  and  to  Malvern 
Court,  from  whence  I  have  long  been  forced 
to  wander  ;  indeed  I  have  sadly  failed  in 
the  original  intention  with  which  I  started, 
of  confining  my  story  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Old  Country  House,  to  the  facts  and 
incidents  of  which  I  was  w^itness  during 
my  visit  there. 

Confused  rumours  had  alone  reached 
my  ear  of  the  events  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  writing  of  that  letter  which  had 
filled  me  with  such  deep  anxiety  ;  but 
soon  after,  through  her  friend,  Lady  Clara, 
my  aunt  gained  full  knowledge  of  the 
true  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  of  Millv's  illness  and  establish- 
ment  under  Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern's  cot- 
tasie  roof. 

To  me  these  later  circumstances  ap- 
peared in  a  most  providential  light.  I 
had  been  impressed  by  Mrs.  Lilly  with 
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strong  idea  of  the  lowly  piety  of  Edwy's 
mother,  and  if  ever,  by  human  instrument, 
the  wild — the  almost — I  might  say,  un- 
christian spirit  I  had  found  to  exist  within 
poor  Milly^s  breast  was  to  be  cast  forth, 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  idea,  that  it 
might  be,  this  weak  and  despised  one,  who 
would  be  chosen  as  the  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  the  blessed  purpose. 

I  heard  nothing  further  from  Milly,  for 
some  time ;  then  my  anxiety  on  her  ac- 
count induced  me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Edmund 
Malvern,  to  make  direct  enquiries  concern^ 
ing  her  charge. 

My  letter  was  answered  by  a  few 
hasty  lines  from  Milly  herself 


(( 


Dear  Susan, 


*'  I  am  better — as  well  as  I 
shall  ever  be  in  this  world.  If  you  are  still 
my  friend,  that  after  all  you  have  heard, 
oh  come  and  see  me  here.  My  aunt  Julia 
— my  dear,  kind  aunt  Julia  will  gladly  re- 

L  2 
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ceive  you.  You  will  come  but  to  a  simple 
cottage — that  cottage,  I  used  to  laugh  at 
and  despise — but  I  do  so  no  longer,  nor,  I 
am  sure,  will  you,  for  there  is  something 
here  which  was  not  to  be  found  at  the 
Court. 

"  The  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  its 
walls — that  blessing  of  which  I  am  now 
aware,  Lilly  was  quite  right  in  saying 
rests  not  on  those  of  the  poor  old 
Court." 

•5t  ^  <5&  -5^  -JS- 

How  gladly  would  I  have  answered  this 
appeal  by  flying  to  my  poor  Miliy's  side  in 
her  sickness,  sorrow,  and  humiliation,  as  I 
had  flown  not  a  year  back,  in  answer  to 
her  call,  under  her  diff'erent,  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  this  was  denied  me,  by 
the  worldly  policy  of  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions. 

Those  who  had  sufl'ered  me,  without 
question  or  demur,  to  accept  the  invitation 
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of  my  giddy  friend,  on  a  former  occasion, 
saw  it  in  a  different  light  now. 

Malvern  Court,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Mal- 
vern, and  the  humble  widow's  cottage, 
were  very  different  places  in  their  eyes — 
and  my  friend,  as  the  inmate  of  the  latter, 
was  a  very  diiSPerent  person — I  should 
allow,  however,  indeed,  for  the  reflections 
which  Milly,  by  her  conduct,  had  drawn 
upon  the  eligibility  and  propriety  of  her 
companionship  for  one  in  my  position  ;  still 
the  sequel  shewed  me,  that  the  massive 
walls  of  her  uncle's  old  country  mansion 
were  considered  sufficiently  dense  to  coves 
those  multitude  of  sins  which  rendered  my 
visit  to  the  poor  aunt's  cottage  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question — that  aunt  who 
was  remembered  as  the  lowly  waiting 
woman  of  Milly's  mother — it  would  not 
do — I  must  decline  the  invitation. 

And  so  I  was  obliged  to  submit — ex- 
cusing myself  to  poor  Milly  as  best  I  could. 

The  next  intelligence  I  heard  through 
Lady  Clara's  communication  with  my  aunt. 
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was>  that  Milly  had  left  the  cottage,  and 
was  taken  to  the  sea-side  as  recommended 
by  the  medical  man — that  she  had  gone 
there  alone  with  Pierrot,  but  had  been 
joined  by  Lady  Clara,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  her 
chaperonage  and  surveillance. 

Thus  Mrs.  Edmund  Malvern  was  en- 
abled to  receive  back  her  beloved  son  to 
his  home,  from  which  the  presence  of 
her  poor  young  niece  had  banished  him, 
and  Edwy  could  return  and  experience  in 
that  cottage-home  feelings  of  desolation 
he  had  never  known  before. 

The  nest  was  rifled — the  sweet  bird 
was  flown,  who  had  lately  made  there 
her  rest — and  he  was  continually  haunted 
by  that  tantalizing  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  the  beloved  one  which  lingers 
round  the  spot,  like  the  perfume  of  the 
vase  from  which  the  roses  have  been  removed. 
But  it  was  only  a  pensive  melancholy  re- 
gret on  the  subject  of  his  cousin  he  now  felt. 
He  resigned    all    former  hopes  and  pas- 
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sionate  longings  on  her  behalf.  Eva's  re- 
linquishment of  her  engagement — though 
passively  acceded  to — had  given  a  shock 
to  his  conscience  which  caused  him  to  try 
his  own  heart  severely  at  the  bar  of 
honour  and  right  conduct.  The  idea  of 
having  in  any  way  acted  dishonourably  by 
her,  filled  him  with  dismay  and  sorrow. 

There  is  a  fanciful  and  pleasing  Chinese 
romance,  "The  shadow  in  the  water/'  in 
which  the  hero  ends  by  marrying  both  the 
heroines,  but  the  issue  of  Edwy's  anxious 
breedings  over  the  late  unfortunate  pas- 
sages of  his  life's  history,  was  to  bid  adieit 
in  his  secret  soul,  to  each  of  those  young 
beings  who  had  cast  the  bewitching- 
shadow  of  their  loveliness  upon  the  waver- 
ing waters  of  his  affections  ;  since  to  this 
conclusion  they  too  surely  brought  him, 
that  whilst  Eva  lived  on  earth,  marry  Milly 
he  would  not — whilst  Milly  existed  here 
below,  marry  Eva  he  could  not. 

And  this  farewell  vow,  which  he  regis- 
tered within  his  heart,  was  sincere    and 
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heartfelt — ^for  never,  for  amoment,  did  the 
idea  that  death  would  soon  free  him  from 
the  pledge — would  soon  fold  in  its  dark 
wings,  the  one  or  other  of  the  bright 
young  beings  he  had  loved  with  such  con- 
flicting, though,  at  one  time,  almost  equal 
sentiments  of  affection,  cross  his  mind. 
Rather  would  he  have  shed  his  last  life  drop, 
if  that  could  have  availed  them,  than  that 
a  hair  of  either  of  their  bright  heads 
should  perish  to  win  him  a  life-time 
of  full  and  perfect  felicity.  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  mention  Milly's  name, 
and  his  mother  was  equally  tender  on  the 
subject ;  so  that  his  fears  on  that  subject 
were  not  awakened,  as  they  might  have 
been  by  a  freer  discussion  of  the  state  of 
health  in  which  she  had  departed  from  the 
cottage. 

He  knew  only  that  she  had  been  taken 
away  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  after  the 
severe  illness,  from  which  she  had  scarcely 
recovered,  and  he  vaguely  and  sadly  won- 
dered what  would  be  the  sequel  of  her 
young,  unsettled  life. 
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To  think  upon  Eva,  the  darling  and 
pride  of  so  many  fond  hearts,  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  forlorn  despised  Milly, 
to  think  upon  one  whom,  no  sorrow  or  dis- 
appointment, in  which  he  had  part,  could 
long  have  power  to  harm  or  to  annoy.  A 
better,  brighter  fate  by  far,  than  he  could 
have  bestowed  upon  her,  would  soon  com- 
pensate for  aught  of  sorrow  which  this  late 
vexatious  episode  in  her  life,  might  have 
occasioned. 

But  for  Milly — the  motherless — fatherless 
Milly — that  wandering  star — that  alien 
spirit — that  exotic  flower — that  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,  for  her  his  spirit  was 
afraid  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XT  III. 


Hither  came  at  noon, 

Mournful  /Enone,  wandering  forlorn, 

Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neek 

Floated  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  in  rest. 

Tennyson. 


A  YOUNG  girl  stood  upon  tlie  sea-shore  of—, 
watching,  from  a  distance,  in  absent  ab- 
Btraction,  rather  than  with  any  lively  in- 
terest, a  pleasure  boat,  pushing  from  the 
sands  with  a  merry,  laughing  party,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  lady  or  two,  an  1  the  same  num- 
ber of  gentlemen. 

When  the  adventurers  were  safely  launch- 
ed, she  proceeded  on  her  way  at  a  slow 
and  languid  pace,  though  the  tall  and  grace- 
ful form  was  one,  which  with  the  elasticity 
of  youth  might,  but  for  some  inward  heavi- 
ness of  heart,  have  carried  her  across  that 
sandy  plain  with  light  and  winged 
speed. 

The  young  lady  was  very  handsome, 
and  the  clear  paleness  of  her  complexion — 
the  large,  dark  lustrous  eyes,  the  chesnut 
hair  braided  on  her  high,  pure  brow,  were 
all  softened  and  beautified  by  the  look  of 
pensive,  yet  resigned  sorrow  which  beamed 
from  her  sweet  countenance — that  face, 
which  once  had  the  light  of  the  calm  and 
innocent  soul  shining  so  peacefully  upon  it 
— or  those  brighter  beams  of  triumphant 
happiness  with  which  the  confiding  love  of  a 
young  heart  irradiates  it.  It  was  Eva  El- 
phinstone!  who  now  appeared  with  that 
weary,  sorrow-laden  step — she,  whose  at- 
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titude  and  bearing  had  been  before  marked 
by  an  elevation  as  if,  as  it  has  been 
beautifully  expressed, "she  was  borne  up  by 
attendant  angels." 

She  had  wandered  almost  unconsciously, 
thus  far  by  herself,  beguiled  by  the  luxury 
in  which  she  was  not  often  indulged — the 
luxury  often  so  welcome  to  one  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart — that  of  finding  herself 
alone;  and  thus  opportunity  afforded  of 
yielding  to  those  depressing  thoughts, 
against  which,  in  the  presence  of  those  dear 
to  her,  she  struggled  with  such  unselfish 
effort  to  repress. 

And  Eva  Elphinstone^s  distress  of  mind 
was  not  the  mere  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification which,  ofttimes,  composes  the 
chief  bitterness  of  a  marriage  manque. 

She  had  loved  Edwy  with  all  the  pure 
fervency  of  first  love,  in  a  high-minded 
unworldly  young  heart  ;  and  Edwy  was 
mistaken  if  he  imagined  that  Eva  had  only 
to  shake  off  the  few  tears  which,  for  his 
sake,  she  might  have  shed,  then  raise  her 
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beautiful  head  in  its  own  self-sufficing  su- 
periority. 

This  morning  as  she  walked  on,  as  we 
have  described,  a  sore  feeling  of  depression 
weighed  down  her  spirits,  and  one  to  which 
the  bright  scene  around,  but  added  weight. 
The  sun  shone  so  brilliantly  on  the  gUtter- 
ing  waves,  the  air  was  so  brisk  and  light 
— the  loud  and  laughing  voices  of  the 
party  in  the  boat,  fell  upon  her  ear  in  such 
discord  with  the  sensations  within  her 
breast,  that  she  felt,  as  we  all  are  apt  to 
do  in  similar  circumstances,  as  if  she  alone 
were  suffering  upon  earth.  , 

Coming,  at  length,  in  sight  of  a  few 
scattered  rocks,  which  lay  upon  the  sands, 
she  beheld  the  two  first  living  beings  with 
whom  she  had,  as  yet,  come  in  close  con- 
tact, with  two  female  figures — the  one  ap- 
parently a  waiting  woman  wandering  to 
and  fro  at  a  little  distance  from  the  other, 
on  whom  she  seemed  to  be  in  attendance  ; 
and  who  was  seated  or  rather,  crouching, 
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in  a  drooping  attitude,  upon  one  of 
the  roclt  seats,  on  which  a  shawl  was 
laid. 

This  latter  figure  was  very  slight  and 
youthful  in  appearance,  so  much  so,  together 
with  something  child-like  in  her  actions 
and  manner,  that  Eva,  at  first,  was  not 
very  certain  whether  it  were  not  almost  a 
child  whom  she  beheld  rather  than  a  girl 
of  her  own  age. 

Long,  fair  hair,  uncurled  by  the  sea  air, 
hung  over  her  shoulders  upon  the  pale, 
green  dress  of  thin  and  clinging  material 
which  she  wore,  and  from  which  the 
shawl  which  Eva  observed  the  attendant 
approach  and  fold  more  closely  round 
her  form,  was  again  almost  immediately 
sufl[ered  to  fall  away  with  careless  disre- 
gard ;  whilst  the  unconscious  wearer  con- 
tinued as  before  to  twine  her  fingers  in  her 
long  tresses,  rocking  herself  at  the  same 
time  gently  to  and  fro  in  a  strange  peculiar 
manner,  so   that  Eva  was  irresitiblj  struck 
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by  the  idea  which  she  presented  to  her 
imagination  of  some  fabled  mermaid  of  old, 
as  represented  bemoaning  herself  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Greece. 

Eva's  approach  was  so  slow  and  gradual, 
that  she  had  full  time  for  observation  be- 
fore she  drew  at  all  near  to  the  spot — nor 
did  the  object  of  her  awakened  interest, 
seem  to  take  any  heed  of  her  presence, 
though  she  suddenly  let  her  arms  drop  as 
if  wearied,  even  by  their  listless  employ- 
ment, and  clasping  her  hands  around  her 
knees,  looked  with  sick  and  languid  gaze 
across  the  wide,  broad  ocean — then  slid 
downwards  from  the  rock  upon  the  dry 
sand,  as  if  desirous  through  fatigue  or 
pain  of  body,  to  change  her  posture — and 
leaning  her  head  against  her  former  rest- 
ing place  idly  drew,  with  her  small,  trans- 
parent finger,  on  the  smooth  surface — and 
so  excited  did  she  seem  to  become,  with 
child-like  interest,  in  this  poor  beguilement, 
that,  for  a  moment,  she  appeared  to  forget 
the  languor  and  weakness,  from  which  she 
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had  before  been  labouring,  as  sitting  up 
eagerlj,  she  stretched  out  her  arm  to  com- 
plete her  inscription. 

Then  Eva  saw  her  sink  herself  back  for 
an  instant  and  gaze  down  upon  it,  till,  as 
if  moved  by  some  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
emotion,  she  threw  herself  forward  on  the 
ground,  and  seemed  to  seal  her  lips  upon 
the  spot  on  which  she  had  been  employed. 
Then  rising,  she  reseated  herself  upon  the 
rock,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
weeping   convulsively. 

A  sensation  of  more  than  common  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  thrilled  through 
Eva's  soul,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  vague 
suspicion  was  suggested  to  her  mind  with 
reference  to  the  figure  under  her  observa- 
tion. Her  face  she  had  not  been  able 
distinctly  to  discern,  but  her  heart  now 
beat  with  nervous  trepidation.  The  next 
moment  a  sound  behind  her  attracted  Eva  s 
attention. 

She  turned  and  saw  a  donkey  chair,  at- 
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tended  by  a  boy,  approaching,  and  which 
stopping  before  the  young  lady,  she  was 
hurried  into  the  Httle  vehicle  by  the  woman 
in  attendance,  who  seemed  to  chide  the 
lad  for  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
kept  waiting  for  its  arrival,  and  they 
passed  on  at  a  very  few  yards  distant  from 
the  spot  where  Eva  now  stood,  her  earnest 
gaze  riveted  almost  unconsciously  on  the 
object  of  her  attention. 

It  was  now  returned  by  one  wild  and 
wistful — almost  of  startled  horror. 

The  beautiful  figure  of  Eva  standing  so 
conspicuous,  in  its  solitary  distinctness  on 
the  wide,  open  waste,  unavoidably  attracted 
theregardof  the  occupant  of  the  chair.  Her 
lips  seemed  to  move,  as  if  with  a  scarcely 
suppressed  cry,  but  she  was  hurried  forward, 
and  Eva  soon  left  far  behind,  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  face  and  countenance  she 
had  beheld,  impressed  like  some  phantom 
vision,  on  her  bewildered  senses. 


•w 


«  *  -H^  * 
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Could  this  be  the  fairy  cousin  of  Mal- 
vern Court  1  was  this,  then,  her  rival,  who 
had  so  successfully  worked  her  woe  by 
beguiling  from  her  Edwy's  heart "?  Must 
she  identify  her  with  the  poor,  young  girl 
whom  she  heard  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  in  a  deep  decline,  at  the  hotel  where 
the  Elphinstones  had  been  a  few  days 
sojourning,  and  the  sound  of  whose  sharp, 
hollow  cough,  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
one  she  occupied,  had  kept  her  eyes  waking 
the  whole  of  the  previous  night  *?  Yes — 
if  a  doubt  could  have  remained  upon  her 
mind  as  to  the  identity  of  her  whom  she 
had  just  beheld,  she  had  but  to  walk  on  a 
few  steps,  and  there  at  her  feet  lay  stretched 
in  large,  straggling  characters  upon  the 
strand,  the  one,  and  still  fondly  beloved 
name  of  *•  Eduiy  /" 

Eva  did  not  bow  down  at  once  to  kiss 
that  word  Milly  had  traced,  and  her  lips 
had  so  lately  pressed — but  she  sat  down 
cold  and  pale  upon  the  rock,   and  gazed 
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upon  the  name  till  her  tears,  too,  began  to 
flow,  and  she  wept  long  and  silently ;  then 
as  if  from  her  heart  had  melted  every  feel- 
ing contrary  to  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  she  meekly  knelt,  and 
the  perishable  memento  which  the  unpity- 
ing  waves  would  so  soon  obliterate,  received 
as  fond  and  fervent  an  impress  from  her 
beautiful  lips,  as  that  which  before  had 
been  imprinted  upon  it.  And  then  with 
her  tears  wiped  away,  Eva  retraced  her 
steps  homewards,  soon  to  meet  her  father 
coming  in  anxious  search  for  his  wander- 
ing daughter,  and  whilst  pressed  in  his 
fond  embrace,  to  think  on  the  sick  and 
most  lonely  orphan  Milly  weeping  on  the 
rocky  shore — and  own  there  was  one  more 
miserable  than  herself 

Had  she  not  every  alleviation  that  a  be- 
loved child  could  experience  from  father, 
mother,  and  affectionate  young  sisters — 
her  every  tear  wiped  away  by  the  hands 
of  tender  love  ? 
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But  the  miserable  Milly  was  cast  off  in  her 
hour  of  suffering,  left  to  the  care  of  a  ser- 
vant— alone  in  sickness  of  mind  and  body, 
and  whose  tears — no  more  than  her  own — 
Edwy  was  suffered  to  wipe  away. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


I  alone  awake, 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love. 
My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

Tennyson. 


It  was  indeed  poor  Milly  who  had  arrived 

the  night  before  at  the  Hotel  of ,  on 

the  Welsh  Coast  having  been  removed 
there,  from  a  neighbouring  watering-place, 
through  the  wishes  of  Lady  Clara,  under 
whose  care  she  came,  some  friends  of  that 
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lady  having  written  to  urge  her   to  join 
their  party  at  this  lovely  spot. 

It  was  Lady  Clara  and  the  friends  in 
question,  who  had  gaily  embarked  in  the 
pleasure  boat  Eva  had  watched — leaving 
the  sick  girl  on  shore  to  inhale  the  mild 
sea  breeze,  as  she  was  ordered  to  do,  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  exercise,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  every  morning. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  which  thus 
placed,  in  such  close  proximity,  two  young  be- 
ings on  whose  hearts  through  the  wakeful 
night,  the  same  disquieting  image  lay  so  sadly 
impressed — whose  lips  through  its  dark 
watches  had  doubtless  sighed  forth  to- 
gether the  one  loved  name. 

*  -K^  *  -JS- 

The  next  night  it  was  the  same.  Full 
enquiries  had  been  made  concerning  the 
party  at  the  Inn,  and  Eva  Elphinstone  lay 
down  with  the  perfect  certainty  that  a  thin 
wall   alone  separated   her   from  her  fatal 
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rival,  Milly  Rashleigh,  that  name  which 
had  been  impressed  with  such  bitter  feel- 
ings upon  her  heart,  but  which  now  as  she 
lay  upon  her  bed  was  breathed  in  a  prayer 
to  Heaven  for  comfort  and  relief  to  the 
poor  girl  ;  for  again  was  Eva's  ear  dis- 
tressed, and  her  heart  smitten  by  the  hollow 
cough  and  unquiet  murmuring  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  bespeaking  one  kept  awake, 
not  only  by  sorrow  of  heart,  but  by  bodily 
anguish  of  suffering  mortality.  Again 
Eva  murmured  in  her  prayers — "  Lord 
help  her,  for  she  is  more  miserable  than  I  !'* 
An  attendant  seemed  to  share  the  in- 
valid's room  during  the  night,  probably  the 
same  woman  Eva  imagined  she  had  seen 
that  evening  upon  the  sands,  whose  coun- 
tenance had  not  left  a  particularly  pleasing 
impression  upon  her  mind,  and  whom  she 
could  at  times  hear  making  answer  to  the 
restless  invalid's  complaints  in  a  tone  which 
though  she  could  not  catch  the  words  she 
spoke,  did  not  strike  her  as  being  as  kind 
and  gentle  as  they  should  have  been. 
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^ 


In  the  morning  when  Eva  rose,  all  was 
silent  in  the  next  room,  as  if  the  sufferer 
slept  late  after  her  exhausting  night. 

Lady  Clara  seemed  much  engaged  with 
her  friends.  There  was  much  laughing 
and  talking  in  the  room  where  all  breakfasted 
and  dined  together.  When  Milly  was 
brought  down  they  seemed  generally  to  go 
out  and  amuse  themselves  by  walking  or 
boating ;  Lady  Clara  always  giving  strict 
and  often  loud  orders,  before  she  left  her 
charge,  as  to  the  nourishment  to  be  pro- 
vided for  her  or  the  time,  or  manner  in 
which  she  was  to  be  taken  out  during  her 
absence,  indeed  as  far  as  bodily  comforts 
went  she  seemed  most  anxious  and  atten- 
tive on  Milly's  behalf 

Eva's  parents  were  not  acquainted  with 
her  ladyship,  or  any  of  her  party.  They 
were  kind,  good  people,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elphinstone,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages— indeed     repulsive      circum- 
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stances  connected  with  everything  relative 
to  the  unfortunate  Milly,  when  they  dis- 
covered her  wretched  state  of  health  and 
hopeless  condition,  their  pity  was  tho- 
roughly awakened,  although  to  the  mag- 
nanimous feeling  of  their  young  daughter 
they  could  scarcely  arrive. 

These  feelings  of  the  excellent,  high- 
minded  girl  were  but  heightened  by  what 
appeared  daily  under  her  observation  con- 
cerning the  invalid,  with  whom,  however, 
she  never  came  in  direct  contact. 

Eva,  however,  watched  her  proceedinga 
as  far  as  she  was  able,  and  the  more  she 
saw  and  heard,  through  her  own  maid  of 
"the  poor  young  lady's  condition,'^  the 
more  she  became  impressed  by  her  deso- 
late and  melancholy  position;  her  heart 
melted  towards  her  unfortunate  rival,  and 
ardently  did  she  long  to  be  able  to  act  a 
sister's  part  towards  one  who  seemed  so 
utterly  deserted  by  her  own  relations  in 
her  weakness  and  sorrow. 

But  to  have  forced  herself  upon  her  ac- 

yOL.    III.  M 
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quaintance  under  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances would  have  been  not  only  difficult, 
but  scarcely,  perhaps,  accordant  with  delicacy 
and  good  taste.  It  was  a  step  of  which 
her  parents  would  not  approve.  Poor 
Miily  Rashleigh's  name  had  been  made  too 
unfortunately  conspicuous  for  them  to 
sufibr  a  daughter  of  theirs  to  be  associated 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  one  so  faulty — 
so  light  in  conduct — even  her  present  state 
could  not  reconcile  them  to  the  idea. 

But  one  night  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
spirit  of  mercy  and  compassion  strongly 
excited  in  Eva's  breast,  moved  the  young 
girl  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  cast 
aside  every  other  consideration  but  that 
which  might  influence  a  ministering  angel 
to  fly  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  a  suffer- 
ing mortal. 


•5t 


It  seemed  that  this  night  the  sick  girl 
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was  labouring  under  more  than  usual  rest- 
lessness and  discomfort.  Her  wailing  voice 
was  more  frequently  heard  speaking  to  her 
attendant,  who  seemed  constantly  obHged 
to  rise  from  her  bed  in  answer  to  the  pite- 
ous appeals. 

The  woman  had  evidently  soon  began  to 
weary  of  this  fatigue,  and  became  angrily 
impatient ;  Eva^s  painfully  quickened  atten- 
tion could  distinguish  her  accents  assuming 
an  irritable  and  ungentle  expression. 

The  listener's  heart  swelled  high  within 
her  pitying  breast.  Indignant  tears 
mounted  to  her  eyes.  She  sat  up  and 
strained  her  hearing  more  attentively. 

Another  moment  found  her  risen  from 
her  bed,  and  standing  close  to  the  thinnest 
point  of  partition,  which  originally  had 
been  a  door  separating  the  two  apartments 
— and  then  she  could  distinctly  hear  these 
words  spoken  by  the  maid  in  French : 

"  Yes,   indeed,    Mademoiselle ;    I   think 
you  could  prevent  yourself  from  disturbing 
me  in  this  manner   every   moment- — you 
M  2 
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ought  to  recollect  I  have  scarcely  had  any 
sleep  these  three  nights/' 

"  Oh,  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Pierrot/' 
replied  the  piteous  voice.  "  It  is,  I  know, 
very  hard  upon  you — I  am  a  great  trouble, 
as  I  always  have  been,  and  must  be  till  I 
die ;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  wretched  I 
feel,  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  hear 
some  voice  speaking  to  me — breaking  this 
horrid  stillness — and  seeing  some  one  near 
me !  If  there  could  be  found  some  other 
person  to  sit  up  with  me — Lady  Clara  said 
once  that  she  would  do  so,  if  I  liked  it; 
but  she  seems  to  come  home  so  late  and 
tired,  and  seems  so  sleepy  that — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  her  ladyship  is  far  too  fond  of 
her  comforts  to  lose  her  rest  for  a  night," 
grumbled  the  woman.  "  I  am  sure.  Made- 
moiselle, if  you  would  only  be  reasonable, 
and  try  to  lie  still  and  not  talk  every  mo- 
ment, your  cough  would  be  less  violent, 
and  you  would  go  to  sleep,  and  then  I 
should  have  as  much  sleep  as  I  desire." 

"  Oh,    impossible,    impossible,    Pierrot, 
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to  be  still,"  murmured  the  invalid ;  "  you 
cannot  know  what  I  feel — oh,  that  I  could 
have  staid  with  dear,  kind  Aunt  Julia, — 
oh  that  Susan  were  with  me — how  kind 
and  patient  she  would  have  been  !  And 
Lilly — poor,  dear,  old  Lilly,  to  whom  I 
used  to  behave  so  badly ! — how  different  you 
would  have  been ! — how  kindly  you  used  to 
bear  with  poor  mama ! — If  they  would  only  let 
me  I  would  go  back,  and  beg  you  on  my 
knees  to  nurse  me  as  you  did  her — I  would 
trouble  no  one  else  now^  in  a  corner  of 
that  wide  old  house." 

Then  Pierrot  seemed  to  commence  some- 
thing like  expressions  of  apology  for  her 
hastiness — but  Eva  did  not  wait  to  listen 
longer. 

A  mother,  who  in  heart-struck  dis- 
may overhears,  by  chance,  harsh  words 
spoken  by  a  servant  to  a  suffering  child, 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  affected, 
than  was  this  noble  souledgirl  by  what  she  had 
just  heard.  She  listened  only  to  the  dictates 
of  her  heart,  and  yielded   herself  to  the 
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irresistible  impulse  which  impelled  her. 
Leaving  her  chamber  she  soon  knocked  at 
the  neighbouring  door,  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  answer,  opened  it,  and 
entered  the  dimly  lighted  room.  Both  the 
sick  girl  and  her  attendant  gazed  with  utter 
astonishment,  almost  approaching  to  re- 
verence at  the  unexpected  apparition.  The 
beautiful  stranger,  as  she  so  suddenly  in  her 
white  garments  stood  before  them,  might 
well  have  seemed  a  pitying  seraph  sent  to 
the  sufferer's  relief. 

"  Forgive  me  !'^  she  said,  in  a  tone  low 
but  firm,  and  looking  with  a  tearful  smile 
upon  Milly,  towards  whose  bed-side  she 
had  glided — ''  forgive  me  for  this  in- 
trusion, but  from  the  next  room,  which  I 
occupy,  I  could  hear  your  voice — and  that 
you  were  restless  and  wakeful,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  resist  coming  to  you.  Your 
maid  it  seems  is  weary ;  let  her  go  and  take 
some  rest,  and  allow  me  to  remain  in  her 
place — and  sit  by  your  side  till  you  can  go 
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to  sleep,  or  render  you  any  assistance  you 
may  require/' 

Poor  Milly  was  still  too  bewildered  to  re- 
ply ;  her  large  blue  eyes,  full  of  the  un- 
natural brightness,  heightened  by  the  dark 
circle  which  environed  them,  would  only 
fix  themselves  on  the  speaker's  face  with 
wonder  and  uncertainty. 

Then  she  shrank  back  again  upon  her 
pillow,  and  trembled  all  over. 

"  Are  you  Eva  1"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
perplexed  and  distressed  tone. 

"  I  am  r  was  the  calm  reply. 

Milly's  lips  moved,  and  a  smile  of  grateful ' 
surprise  irradiated  her  countenance. 

Eva  was  satisfied ;  turning  to  the 
astonished  Pierrot,  she  said,  with  grave 
but  gentle  firmness, 

"  I  am  Miss  Elphinstone ;  Miss  Rash- 
leigh  has  no  objection  to  my  remaining  with 
her — I  would  advise  you  therefore  to  go 
and  take  some  of  the  rest  you  seem  so 
much  to  require.  Nay,"  she  added,  as 
the  woman  began  to  decHne  the  offer,  say- 
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ing  that  she  felt  no  inclination  to  resign 
her  post,  "  you  will  reallj  oblige  me  by 
doing  so — at  least  for  an  hour  or  two." 

There  was  something  in  the  young  lady^s 
air  and  manner,  though  so  gentle,  which 
were  not  to  be  resisted  ;  Pierrot  remained 
therefore  only  to  arrange  her  young  charge's 
bed  with  attentive  assiduity,  and  then  de- 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


The  world's  a  room  of  sickness,  where  each  heart 

Knows  its  own  anguish  and  unrest ; 

The  truest  wisdom  there,  and  noblest  art 

Is  his  who  skills  of  comfort  best ; 

Whom  hj  the  softest  step  and  gentlest  tone 

Enfeebled  spirits  own, 

And  love  to  raise  the  languid  eye 

When,  like  an  angel's  wing,  they  feel  him  fleeting  by. 

Keblk. 


Eva  seated   herself  bj  the  sick  girl,  who 
having  by  this    time  somewhat  collected 

M  5 
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her  confused  and  astounded  senses,  put 
out  her  hand,  and  seizing  that  of  her 
visitor's,  in  broken  accents  and  with  tears 
struggUng  in  her  eyes,  exclaimed, 

"  How  kind — how  very  kind  of  you, 
Miss  Elphinstone  1  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  this  can  be  you  who  have  come  to  me 
in  this  manner — how  have  I  deserved  this 
kindness  on  your  part  ? — it  overcomes  me 
quite — it  makes  me  quite  unhappy  Y'  and 
Milly  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
wept. 

"  Pray  do  not  say  that,'^  Eva  soothingly 
replied,  "  or  I  shall  wish  I  had  not  come — - 
it  is  but  what  one  fellow-creature  owes  to 
another — I  sometimes  lie  awake,  but  with- 
out that  restless  pain  which  you  alas  !  seem 
to  endure — It  must  have  been  a  very  hard, 
selfish  heart  indeed,  who  could  have  over- 
heard your  complaints  and  not  felt  a  desire 
to  afford  you  some  relief — You,  in  my  place, 
would  have  done  the  same  by  me — " 

Milly  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  E^a  Elphinstone, 
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- — I  am  not  like  you — a  very  short  time 
ago,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  upon  you — 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  your  name,  or  see 
your  picture  on  the  wall  in  Edwy's  room." 
Eva  dropped  the  hand  she  had  still  held, 
with  a  shuddering  start — as  that  name 
struck  so  ringing  clear  upon  her  ear  from 
her  rivaFs  lips. 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  that,"  she 
quickly  interrupted,  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

But  the  impulse  was  momentary;  again 
she  resumed,  in  a  calm  and  gentle,  though 
sadder  tone  of  voice  — 

"  Whatever  I  may  have  felt  on  that 
painful  subject  I  trust  I  shall  feel  no  more. 
It  has  been  ordained  by  One  who  orders 
all  things  that  we  should  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  each  other's  happiness — God  know^s 
it  w^as  without  knowledge  or  design  on 
my  part  that  I  interfered  with  you." 

"  And  I,"  Milly  interrupted,  "  am  dying 
• — therefore  you  may  well  forgive  me  the 
pains   1   took  to   win  Edwy's    love — even 
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before  my  vain,  light  heart  knew  what  it 
was  to  love.  I  have  since  loved' — you  may 
well  forgive  rae,  beautiful,  happy  Eva  !  for 
when  I  lie  cold  and  withering  in  my  grave, 
and  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness  what  you  have  suJBPered  through 
me,  will  be  fully  compensated  by  all  you 
will  then  enjoy  as  Edwy's  happy,  much 
loved  wife.  Yes,  do  not  turn  away — or 
shake  your  head — as  sure  as  I  lie  here,  it 
will  be  so  ;  I  see  it,  I  feel  it  will  be  thus," 
she  cried,  her  slight  frame  quivering  with 
excitement,  as  she  sat  up  with  flashing 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  and  thus  ex- 
claimed. 

The  prophetic  words  of  her  unfortunate 
rival  sent  a  momentary  thrill  of  delightful 
emotion  to  Eva's  heart,  but  it  soon  died 
away. 

"  Happiness  to  be  procured,  but  by 
another's  death  would  indeed  be  dearly 
purchased,"  she  replied  sadly.  "Believe 
me,  1  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Edwy 
before  I  saw  you  here,  or  heard  even  that 
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you  were  ill — and  now  having  thus  seen 
you,  God,  who  reads  my  heart,  knows  how 
gladly  I  would  behold  you  restored  to 
health  and  happiness — yes,  even  as  the 
wife  of  Edwy." 

"  No,  no  I"  Milly  murmured,  "  that  could 
never  be  ;  God  and  man  were  both  against 
it — you  Eva  as  Edwy's  guardian  angel 
stood  between  us  to  save  him  from  yielding 
to  the  dangerous  delusion  ;  and  now  another 
angel — the  dark  angel  of  death  will  soon 
effectually  divide  us — oh  Eva,  think  how 
true  it  must  be  that  I  am  dying  when  I 
can  thus  plead  to  you  in  Edwy's  behalf, 
entreat  you  to  forgive  him  when  1  am  gone 
— when  I  can  thus  tell  you  that  it  was  my 
fault  not  his,  that  ever  his  heart  was  turned 
from  one  so  excellent.  It  was  an  evil 
power — that  doom  of  evil  hanging  over 
me,  and  infecting  all  who  approach  me, 
which  T  wove  around  him.  I  nearly  killed 
him  once.  He  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle 
from  death  ;  he  carries  now  about  on  his 
person  the  fearful  mark  of  that   frightful 
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accident.  See,  now  he  is  saved  again  from 
what  they  have  tried  hard  to  persuade 
him,  would  have  been  a  worse  destruction 
- — a  union  with  so  miserable  a  creature  as 
myself,  a  fantastic,  soul-less  being,  whom 
they  scarce  deemed  human.  Yes — see  my 
wand  lies  broken  at  my  feet ;  the  enchant- 
ments of  poor  Miliy  are  at  an  end.  Edwy 
must — and  will  again  be  yours,  for  I  am 
dying — beautiful  Eva." 

•Jt  4'f  ^  ^  4'? 

Much  exhausted  by  the  excitement  to 
which  this  last  speech  had  worked  her, 
Milly  sank  gaspingly  back — almost  as  if 
about  that  moment  to  breathe  her  last. 
Eva  in  great  alarm  bathed  her  temples  with 
essences,  bitterly  reproaching  herself  for 
having  suffered  her  to  pursue  so  agitating 
a  theme,  and  when  Milly,  who  quickly 
rallied,  again  prepared  to  speak,  she  au- 
thoratively    imposed    silence     upon     her, 
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gently  declaring  that  she  had  come  to  do 
her  good,  not  to  excite  her  to  such  preju^ 
dicial  discussions  and  that  if  her  presence 
worked  so  unfortunate  an  effect  she  should 
be  necessitated  to  leave  her. 

Mill}',  upon  this,  restrained  herself,  silently 
pressed  Eva's  hand  within  her  own,  and 
turned  an  earnest  imploring  glance  upon 
her  as  if  beseeching  her  to  stay  ;  and  thus 
for  a  few  moments  they  remained  in  tran- 
quil silence,  till  the  agitated  heavings  of 
Milly's  breast  began  to  abate — her  features 
to  relax  into  calmness.  But  still  her 
thoughts  seemed  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  soon  again  they  burst  forth, 

"  Eva,  you  must  not  think  he  meant  to 
elope  with  me  that  night.  I,  in  my  mad- 
iiess— my  distraction  at  the  idea  of  that 
dreadful  marriage  with  Roland  Delamere 
was  leaving  the  house  to  rush  upon  des- 
truction still  more  terrible— for  from  the 
time  that  I  found  Edwy  was  really  lost  to 
n^e — I  gave  myself  up  as  it  were  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.    Yes,  Eva,  you  in  your 
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innocence  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
a  misguided  wretch  like  me.  I  did  not 
love  that  man,  I  never  did — it  never  was 
love  at  any  time — but  you  can  never  know 
•what  it  was,  and  at  last  rather  than  submit 
my  rebellious  spirit  to  the  fate  which  others 
strove  to  force  upon  me,  I  preferred  to  rush 
madly  upon  a  self  chosen  destiny  ;  the 
shame — the  disgrace  such  a  step  would 
bring  on  those  who  had  thus  reduced  me, 
creating  a  fiendish  delight  within  ray  souL 
It  was  then  I  met  him — Edwy  my  guardian 
angel — he  saved  me — and  I  have  destroyed 
him — lost  for  him  that  which  alone  can 
make  him  happy  on  earth — ^your  favour, 
Eva." 

For  a  few  moments  Milly  was  silent  from 
exhaustion,  and  she  was  uninterrupted  by 
her  companion  ;  but  soon  again  she 
spoke. 

"  Edwy  was  startled  when  he  saw  me — 
startled  and  displeased — he  entreated  me 
to  return — ordered  me  back — but  I  would 
not  go.  I  clung  to  him — implored,  wept,  and 
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prayed.  I  told  him  the  alternative— that 
man — oh !  Eva,  that  I  should  Uve  to 
sully  your  ears  with  such  a  history — that 
man  was  waiting  to  take  me  away,  and  T 
told  Edwy  so — what  could  he  possibly  do  ^ 
I  would  not  return.  I  made  him — I  made 
him  take  me  to  his  mother — my  aunt — and  at 
last,  after  the  greatest  diflGiculty  I  persuaded 
him.  I  shewed  him  the  distant  form  of 
.  Oh,  Eva!  that  man,  who  I  now  re- 
member only  as  a  demon — a  phantom  of 
evil  was  approaching,  it  would  not  have  been 
like  him,  to  leave  me,  the  sister  of  his 
childhood,  in  such  a  strait.  It  was  not* 
his  fault  How  could  he  have  done  other- 
wise 1  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
consented — ^took  me  to  aunt  Juha,  but  left 
me  immediately.  I  never  saw  him  again, 
and  most  probably,  shall  never  see  his 
face  again  on  earth  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  on 
my  death-bed.^' 


* 
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We  will  not  say  that  Eva  would  have 
wished  these  interesting  last  words  unsaid 
— but,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
inward  feelings  with  which  they  impressed 
her,  she  hastened  to  still  the  selfish  throb- 
bings  they  had  stirred  within  her  breast, 
and  again  laying  her  soft  hand  on  Milly's 
burning  lips  to  impose  silence,  whis- 
pered— 

"  Say  no  more — think  no  more  about  it. 
Believe  me,  I  am  satisfied — satisfied  that 
all  happened  as  it  was  ordained  for  the 
best,  by  One  who  ordereth  all  things 
wisely,  that  can  befall  his  creatures — who 
can  make  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  those  who  love  and  trust  in  Him. 
Another  time,  perhaps,  we  may  talk  more 
upon  the  subject — but  now  let  me  rather 
minister  to  your  comfort  and  relief  If  you 
cannot  really  sleep,  may  I  not  read,  may  I 
not  pray  with  you  T 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  murmured 
Milly,  "If  you  read  and  pray  like  aunt 
Julia." 
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"That  is  Edw/s  mother,  is  it  not?" 
enquired  Eva,  showing  by  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  that  name,  that  some 
happy  influence  had  already  been  worked 
upon  her  mind,  as  to  the  ideas  connected 
with  it. 

"  Did  she  read  and  pray  with  you — and 
comfort  you  in  your  distress  '?  Why  then 
did  you  leave  her  T 

She  added : — 

"  They  said  I  must  go  to  the  sea.  Be- 
sides, it  was  hard  upon  her  to  have  me 
there,  and  Edwy  kept  away.  But  that  she 
has  an  angel's  heart  like  your's,  Eva — 
you  will  let  me  call  you  by  that  sweet  name 
— she  would  have  hated  me,  as  the  cause 
of  so  much  grief  and  disappoinment — but 
she  was  very  kind.  She  gave  me  some 
books,  and  I  try  sometimes  to  read  them — 
but,"  with  a  sigh,  "  I  cannot  read  such 
things  like  other  people." 

"  And  does  your  maid  never  read  to 
you  1"  enquired  Eva,  anxiously. 
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"  What  Pierrot  1  Oh  !  her  rehgion  is 
different  to  aunt  JuHa's.  She  is  a  Roman 
Cathohc  ;  her  books  and  prayers  are  differ- 
ent. I  do  not  like  them  so  well,  though 
she  tells  me  they  are  the  right  ones.  I 
don't  understand  anything  about  it.  I  am 
very  ignorant,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
when  I  hear  her  prayers." 

Eva  was  much  shocked  and  con- 
cerned at  this  sad  proof  of  how  uncared 
for  had  been  the  soul  of  the  poor,  sick 
girl. 

"  Is  Pierrot  kind  and  attentive  V'  she 
asked  whilst  turning  over  some  of  the  books 
lying  on  the  table  near  the  bed,  which 
Milly  pointed  out  as  the  gift  of  Edwy's 
mother. 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  she  is  very  attentive — she 
has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  wait  on  me. 
She  is  as  kind  to  me  as  I  can  expect.  She 
did  complain  to-night  of  my  keeping  her 
awake  so  much  ;  but  it  is  hard  upon  her 
to  have  her  rest  disturbed.     She  does  not 
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know  how  ill  I  really  feel — and  I  have  al- 
ways given  her  so  much  trouble.  She  says 
that  I  was  glad  once  to  let  her  sleep  too 
soundly,  but  that  there  is  no  chance  of  this 
being  the  case  again/' 

'*  What  does  she  mean  1"  Eva  en- 
quired. 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  !  you  little  imagine  the 
dreadful  things  she  knows  about  me,  or 
you,  perhaps,  might  be  less  kind  and  pity- 

ing/' 

"  Nay  !  I  trust,"  replied  Eva,  *'  that  no- 
thing could,  at  this  moment,  alter  ray  feel- 
ings towards  you — we  have  all  sinned  and  * 
come  short  of  what  we  should  have  been 
— and  you,  doubtless,  feel  sufficient  sor- 
row for  all  you  have  done  amiss  without 
having  the  reproaches  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  the  remem- 
brance. It  is  their  part  rather  to  remind 
you  where  to  turn  for  pardon  and  for  peace 
— even  to  Him,  '  who  forgiveth  all  thy  sins 
and  healeth  all  thy  infirmities." 
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Eva  repeated  the  other  verses  of  the 
most  beautiful  Psalm  from  v^hich  these 
words  are  taken : 


"  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and 
mercy,  long  suffering  and  of  great  good- 
ness,'^ 

And  more  did  she  repeat  from  that  trea- 
sury of  comfort.  Earnestly  did  her  young, 
clear,  voice,  rise  like  an  angeFs  upon  the 
silence  of  the  night,  in  simple,  heart-felt 
prayer,  suitable  to  the  sick  girFs  need,  till 
her  spirit  was  charmed  and  soothed,  her 
head  resting  upon  her  ministering  angeFs 
bosom.  Poor  Milly's  eyes  closed,  at 
length,  in  peaceful  slumber,  and  the  two 
young  rivals  were  thus  clasped  in  each 
others^  arms. 

The  day  dawned  upon  this  touching 
scene — then  Eva  quietly  laid  Milly  back 
upon  her  pillow—watched  her  anxiously 
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for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  that  the 
exhausted  girl  did  not  awake,  glided  awaj 
to  her  own  chamber,  like  a  spirit  of  mercy, 
whose  mission  is  accomplished,  and  soon 
herself  was  at  rest. 
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CHArTER  XXI. 


"  One  with  her  bright  and  burning  cheek, 
All  passion,  tremulous  and  weak." 


"  The  other, 

Whose  cheek  was  saintly  pale,  as  nought 
Was  there,  to  flush  with  earthly  thought, 
As  the  heart,  which  in  its  youth  had  given 
Its  feelings  and  its  thoughts  to  heaven." 

L.  £.  L. 


It  was  probably  all  more   like  a  dream 
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than  a  reality  to  poor  Milly  when  on  her 
late  awakening,  and  remembering  the  visi- 
tation of  the  night,  she  saw  only,  as  usual, 
the  face  of  Pierrot,  and  heard  her  voice, 
enquiring  how  she  felt. 

Nor  did  Pierrot  allude  to  the  subject, 
averse,  perhaps,  in  any  way  to  revive  the 
remembrance  of  her.  ill-humour,  of  which 
the  interference  and  conduct  of  the 
beautiful  young  lady  had  made  her  heartily 
ashamed. 

But  when  Milly  was  on  the  sands  that 
morning,  the  vision  was  renewed. 

Eva  suddenly  appeared  before  her.     Foi* 
some   seconds,   she  had    so   stood,  unper- 
ceived,  and  during  that  time,   a  glow  of 
humble,  thankful    joy  lit  up  her  counte- 
nance.    Such  joy  as  angels  feel 

"  In  Heaven,  over  one   sinner  that  re- 
penfeth." 

Her  ministrations  of  the  night  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain. 
VOL.   in.  N 
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Milly  sat  not  as  Eva  had  seen  her  sit, 
the  last  time  she  had  there  beheld  her 
— grovelling  in  hopeless  despondency  of 
earthly  sorrow,  her  eyes  fixed,  in  the 
recklessness  of  their  great  despair.  No! 
as  she  lay  back  half  reclining  now, 
on  her  rocky  resting-place,  they  were 
raised  glistening  to  the  cloudless  summer 
sky  above  her  head,  whilst  her  parted  lips, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  repeating 
some  words,  of  a  newly-learnt  lesson, 
which  has  particularly  caught  the  fancy, 
and  been  impressed  on  the  memory. 
She  murmured  a  verse  of  that  psalm  Eva 
had  more  than  once  repeated  to  her  the 
proceeding  night, 

"  For  look  how  high  the  heavens  are  in 
comparison  to  the  earth !  So  great  is  His 
mercy  to  those  who  fear  him — looh  also, 
how  wide  is  the  east  from  the  west — so  far 
has  he  set  our  sins  from  us." 

Eva's  voice  took  up  the  exulting  strain, 
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"  Yea  !  like  as  a  father  pifieth  his  own 
children,  so^  also,  is  the  Lord  merciful  unto 
them  that  fear  him  J' 

Milly  started  with  delighted  surprise,  and 
in  another  instant  was  in  Eva's  arms. 


* 


''  How  good — how  kind,"  she  said,  after 
they  had  sat  and  talked  a  little  while  toge- 
ther, "  to  come  again — here,  too,  where  I 
feel  even  more  desolate,  than  in  my  room 
at  night — here,  where  it  is  so  free  and 
wide,  which  only  makes  me  feel  more  my 
own  weakness  and  sorrows — here,  where 
often  I  used  to  come  as  a  child  with 
mamma,  and  dance  and  play  so  madly  and 
merrily  with" — lowering  her  voice — "  with 
Edwy.  To  think  upon  that— and  now, 
to  find  myself  seated  here — chained  as  it 
were  to  the  rock — so  weak — so  miserable 
— with  scarcely  power  to  move — envying 
the  wild  birds   that   float  over  my  head, 

N  2 
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and  the  little  happy  children  who  come 
sometimes  and  play  around  me.  There 
are  two  in  particular — there  they  are — do 
you  see  then  V^  she  exclaimed,  bending 
forward  and  pointing  to  the  objects  of  her 
remarks ;  "  that  little  boy  and  girl — the 
little  girl  with  her  long  golden  hair — see 
they  have  taken  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  are  wading  in  the  water  !  Look 
how  she  laughs  when  the  rippling  waves 
wash  over  her  feet — happy  little  feet — 
happy  little  things !  Eva,  I  have  wept 
often  over  those  two  children.  It  is  my- 
self and  Edwy  I  see  in  them — it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  our  childhood  conjured  up  to  vex 
my  heart.  Exactly  in  this  way  Edwy  and 
1  used  to  sport  together.  Oh,  why  did  we 
ever  change  '?  why  could  we  not  remain 
those  careless,  happy  creatures  ?  oh,  why 
was  I  not  content  that  Edwy  should  love 
me  as  a  sister  1  Then  I  should  have  des- 
troyed no  one's  happiness,  nor  perhaps 
Tuysetf.  God  might  have  suffered  me  to 
live — live  and  enjoy  this  beauteous  world 
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like  other  happy  beings  upon  earth/^  She 
paused,  much  affected,  and  Eva,  overcome 
by  her  own  feeUngs,  was  silent.  "  But, 
Eva,''  Milly  soon  continued,  "  "  was  it  my 
fault '?  I  was  not  like  others  from  the  first 
— I  had  no  soul  within  me  for  good  things, 
such  as  to  you  and  Edwy's  mother  seem  so 
familiar.  No  one  thought  or  spoke  of 
God  in  that  great,  old  house  where  I  was 
brought  up — no  one  excepting  old  Mrs. 
Lilly — and  sorrow,  at  seeing  the  religion 
she  loved  so  scorned  and  disregarded,  ren- 
dered her  I  suppose  gloomy  and  severe, 
which  made  me — a  wild  andignorant  child— ^ 
hate  and  shun  the  grave  lessons  she  strove 
to  inculcate,  and  lightly  treat  a  subject 
which  began  to  appear  to  me,  but  some 
old-fashioned  vulgar  prejudice  of  the  cross 
old  woman.  How  I  used  to  laugh  at  Edwy 
for  ever  attending  to  what  she  said  !  True 
it  seemed  that  his  mother  '  had  taught 
him  religion/  as  I  used  scofifingly  to  call  it 
— but  then  she  too,  had  been  a  servant 
poor  and  distressed.     It  was  these  despised 
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ones  alone,  and  not  the  rich,  the  great  and 
prosperous  I  thought,  who  cared  for  such 
things." 

''Prosperous!"  repeated  Era  with  a 
shudder — "what  a  fearful  prosperity  that 
must  be  which  exists,  without  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  God,  who  in  the  awful 
threatenings  of  his  word  has  declared  that 
he  will  "  pour  out  his  fury  upon  the 
families  who  call  not  upon  His  name/^ 

"  Yes,  yes !  and  you  know  it  did  not 
continue,'''  interrupted  Milly.  *'  Every  one 
knows  the  dreadful  calamities  that  have 
happened  in  our  family,  all,  as  Mrs. 
Lilly  says,  'because  we  were  a  Godless 
race,  and  therefore  our  doom  had 
come,  as  come  it  must,  on  all  such.' 
I  felt  nothing  that  happened — even  the 
dark  and  dreadful  end  of  him  who  was 
my  father,  but  who  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  but  as  an  object  of  dread  and  dislike 
— never  saw,  but  under  circumstances  so 
appalling  that  they  must  have  well  nigh 
destroyed  any  child  of  common  feeling, 
produced     little    apparent     effect    upon 
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my  mind— though,  indeed,  upon  my  cha- 
racter they  did  work — giving  me  a  strange^ 
unholy  impression,  and  making  me  the 
wild,  unnatural  being  I  became — fearing, 
almost  hating  my  unfortunate  mother — 
and  seeming  from  that  time,  by  reckless 
conduct,  to  bring  misfortune  upon  every 
creature  with  whom  I  had  any  communi- 
cation. Would  that  I  could  have  continued 
as  I  was  before  my  mother  died — "soulless, 
heartless,"  as  I  have  heard  her  call  me — 
like  all  the  rest,  who  have  proved  so,  now  my 
turn  is  come  to  feel  what  it  is  to  be  sick, 
and  to  have  none  to  care  for  me  in  my  sick- 
ness and  sorrow — none  but  those  like  you  and 
Aunt  Julia,  who  show  me  pity  and  kindness 
for  the  sake  of  that  God  whom  you  serve 
I  who  in  my  careless  health  was  so  way- 
ward and  thoughtless  a  creature.  And  then 
they  took  me  abroad.  You,  perhaps,  have 
heard  of  all  my  folly  and  wretchedness 
there — if  not  I  will  tell  you,  though  to 
me  it  now  appears  in  the  light  of  a  horrid 
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dream — perhaps  of  my  life  in  another 
state  of  being  than  that  in  which  I  now 
exist." 

*'  I  have  had  but  a  faint  idea  given  me  of 
those  events  to  which  you  alhide,"  Eva 
replied,  "  and  do  not  speak  of  thein  now 
— I  know  too,  what  followed, '^  she  continued 
in  a  low  tone,  "  how  on  your  return  to 
England,  you  and  Edwy  were  thrown 
together,  and  loved  one  another." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Eva — and  how  that  love  led 
to  trouble  and  sorrow  to  us  both — nay, 
perhaps,  in  my  case — to  death.  I  could 
not  love,  or  be  loved,  harmlessly,  like  other 
happy  beings  on  earth.  My  evil  fate  will 
now  be  satisfied." 

"  Do  not  talk  thus  of  fate,  Milly,"  Eva 
gently  replied.  "  Providence,  not  fate 
ruleth  over  all  that  befalls  us." 

"  But  oh,  Eva,  I  have  been  very  wicked, 
yet  so  young  to  be  thus  visited,  when 
others,  who  can  scarcely  less  have  offended 
are  suffered  still  to  flourish  and  abide — 
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why  have  I,  a  weak,  ignorant  being  been 
made  the  retributive  mark  of  God's  anger, 
upon  a  family  who  do  not  fear  his 
name  V* 

*'  Or  rather,  Milly,"  Eva  interposed, 
"  why  have  you  been  made  a  monument 
of  God's  mercy — thus,  in  your  youth, 
called,  through  the  chastisement  of  His 
gracious  hand,  to  acknowledge  and  glorify 
His  name — and  who  knows—  to  turn  others 
to  Him,  and  be  the  means — the  instru- 
ment in  His  hands  of  bringing  a  blessing, 
long  withheld,  upon  your  house  and« 
family — teaching  those  to  live  to  Him — 
who — " 

"  Her  words  were  interrupted  by  the 
invalid's  low,  hollow  cough. 

"  Teach  them  how  to  live '?"  poor  Milly 
replied,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  with 
a  melancholy  smile — teach  them  to  live, 
that  can  never  be — it  is  too  late  for  me 
to  do  that/' 

Eva  melted  into  tears. 
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"  Then,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
sweetness,  "  then — teach  them  how  to  die 
— which  will  be  far  better." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elphinstone  were  sur- 
prised when  Eva  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened that  night — surprised,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  blame  conduct  prompted  by 
such  virtuous  and  holy  feelings  ;  they  only 
prevailed  upon  their  daughter  to  change 
her  room  that  she  might  no  longer  be  dis- 
turbed, as  she  had  been  some  nights  by 
the  cough  of  the  sick  girl,  and  to  confine 
her  intercourse  to  the  day  time,  during  the 
few  remaining  days,  they  intended  to  re- 

tnain   at   ■ .      Eva's    own    looks    and 

spirits  having  been  of  late  the  object  of 
their  deep  and  teoder  solicitude. 

Readily,  as  we  have  seen,  did  Eva  avail 
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herself  of  this  permission,  and  no  morning 
passed  of  the  several  days  succeeding,  but 
on  the  wide  sea-shore  these  two  young 
beings  sat  together,  and  there — mingled 
with  the  music  of  the  summer  waves — 
music  sweeter  far  above  all  notes  of  nature's 
lyre — the  gentle,  persuasive  sounds  of 
Eva's  voice,  as  she  unfolded  before  the 
awakening  eyes  of  Milly  "  the  things  be- 
longing to  her  peace,"  so  long,  but  not 
now  "  hid  from  her  sight"  till  the  careless 
children,  especially  the  two  to  whom 
Milly  had  alluded,  would  stop  to  gaze  with 
interest  on  the  beautiful  young  ladies 
— the  one  with  her  large,  serious  eyes, 
dark  hair,  and  pale,  clear  complexion, 
speaking  or  reading  with  so  sweet  and 
earnest  a  voice — the  other,  their  special 
object  of  admiration,  with  such  brilliant 
colour  on  her  cheeks — her  golden  hair 
and  eyes  so  bright  that  their  colour  seemed 
to  them  almost  reflected  from  the  sky,  on 
which — her  head  thrown   back   upon  the 
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rook,  or  upon  lier  companion's  knee — she 
BO  fixedly  gazed— as  if  seeking  something 
there,  strange,  new,  and  beautiful. 

Or  she  would  sit  up,  speak  to  the  little 
children,  and  look  with  childish  interest  at 
the  shells  and  weeds  they  shewed  her — 
count  them  over  with  her  thin,  pale,  little 
hands — tell  them  with  simple  pathos  that 
she  once  could  run  about  and  enjoy  herself 
there  like  them — that  not  a  year  ago,  she 
could  run  faster  than  any  of  them. 

"  And  why  not  now  V'  they  asked. 

"Because  I  am  so  ill,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  What !  with  that  beautiful  colour  on  her 
cheeks  V 

They  thought  the  lady  with  the  pale 
face  looked  more  ill  than  her. 

But  *'  no,"   Milly  said  ;    I  am  the  sick 


one." 


And  then  the  little  ones  looked  at  her 
small  white  hands — heard  her  hollow 
cough,  and  looked  up  sorrowfully  in  her  face, 
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and  they  never  laughed  or  talked  loud,  as 
they  passed  by  her  again,  but  brought  her 
their  prettiest  shells,  and  kissed  her  hand 
when  they  went  away. 

•vt  -Jt  -5^  -5^  -K- 
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GHAPTEE  XXII. 


But  now  we  parted,  never  more 
To  meet  upon  that  lone  sea-shore 
We  may  not  meet  on  earth  again. 
And  scarcely  shall,  there  doth  remain 
A  time,  a  place,  where  we  shall  meet, 
And  have  the  stars  beneath  our  feet. 

«  «  *  «  « 

It  must  have  been  an  angel  sent 
To  be  a  special  instrument  and  minister  of  grace  to 
me. 

Trejich. 


Lady   Clara,  who  on   hearing   that    the 
Elphinstones  were  in  the  same  hotel,  had 
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only  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  awkward 
coincidence,  was  much  surprised  when  she 
was  informed  of  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  girls. 

She  thought  it  wonderfully  good-natured 
in  Eva,  after  having  been  so  shamefully 
treated  by  Edwy  Malvern  and  that  trou- 
blesome Milly.  She  could  not  at  all  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Eva's  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  when  she  did  become  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  case — though  she 
thought  it  all  right  and  proper  that  such 
a  naughty  girl  as  Milly  should  be  made  to 
feel  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  before 
she  died,  poor  creature — yet  that  Eva,  at 
her  age,  should  take  such  things  upon  her- 
self, appeared  to  her  ladyship  unnatural 
and  absurd,  and  made  her  think  that  Edwy 
Malvern  had  had  a  good  escape  after  all 
of  a  Methodist  wife — a  new  feature  in  that 
family. 

"  Defend   Malvern   Court   from  such  a 
mistress  1"  her  ladyship  ended  by  saying. 
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indeed,  she  should  certainly  advise,  after  all 
she  had  seen  and  heard,  that  the  affair 
should  never  again  be  revived. 


*  *  4&  4fr 


The  day  arrived,  when  those  who 
scarcely  could  hope  to  see  each  other  again 
on  earth,  must  part. 

The  Elphinstones  were  obliged  to  return 
home,  and  Eva  and  Milly  must  have  their 
last  meeting  upon  that  earthly  shore. 

It  was  an  affecting  interview,  as  may 
be  supposed,  under  such  circumstances, 
but  of  the  two,  Milly  was  the  least  sad, 
for  she  whispered  in  Eva's  ear,  that  they 
should  meet  again  — that  she  did  not  mean 
to  stay  behind  her  long — she  pined  also 
for  her  country  home.  It  was  about  this 
time  she  had  gone  there  last  year.  Susan 
and  Edwy  had  been  with  her  then.     She, 
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perhaps,  might  have  them  there  again- 


and  another  now  should  be  of  their  party 
— and  that  other — Eva. 

Eva  almost  feared  the  poor  girl's  brain 
was  wandering,  she  talked  in  such  a  light 
and  gleeful  tone  of  plans  and  purposes,  so 
unlikely  to  be  realized,  or  which  could  but 
be  brought  about  in  some  melancholy 
manner. 

However,  Milly  continued  to  say,  that 
Lady  Clara  was  very  good-natured  in 
promising  to  prevail  on  her  uncle  Malvern 
to  allow  her  to  go  home  ;  he  had  been 
till  she  had  quite  tired  his  patience,  ever 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her — she  longed  to 
see  the  dear  old  place  again — he  could  not 
continue  his  anger  now — he  surely  would 
let  her  come  to  spend  her  last  summer 
where  she  had  been  born,  and  had  lived 
so  many  years. 

"  I  should  so  like,''  Milly  continued,  to 
re- visit  many  interesting  spots — some  even 
1  might  still  have  strength  to  reach  with 
Edwy's  help.     Yes !"  she  said,  fixing  her 
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eyes  with  a  smile  on  Eva's  sadly  wonder- 
ing countenance,  "  my  cousin  Edwy !  and 
how  happy  we  shall  be  together !  like 
brother  and  sister,  again,  as  we  were  before 
I  went  abroad,  only  a  gentler,  quieter, 
more  affectionate  sister  than  I  used  to 
be." 

Edwy's  name  had  scarcely  passed  be- 
tween them  of  late — not  that  they  had 
avoided  the  subject,  but  as  now  higher  and 
more  momentous  themes  began  to  absorb 
their  interests  and  attention,  and  their 
eyes  and  hearts  became  so  earnestly  raised 
towards  those  things  which  belong  to 
eternity,  earthly  affections  passed  uncon- 
sciously from  their  thoughts.  Even  this 
object  of  their  mutual  attachment,  was,  in 
a  degree,  disregarded. 

"  What  innocence  is  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
About  to  leave  this  life  of  passions'  woes." 


And  thus,  in  Milly's  breast,  did  a  feeling 
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late  so  wild  and  passionate,  soften  into  the 
pure  innocent  affection  which  had  filled  her 
childhood's  heart  towards  her  brother  cousin. 
As  for  the  love  which  Eva  felt  towards 
the  young  man,  there  was  little  need  that 
it  should  suffer  change — even  had  she  been 
also  called  upon  to 


"  Leave  this  earth  of  passions'  woes  " 


for  those  regions  where  none  but  the  pure 
in  heart  can  hope  to  enter. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


And  so  they  parted — and  the  next 
morning  and  several  succeeding  ones  the 
little  children  saw  "the  beautiful  little 
lady,"  as  they  called  her,  sitting  there 
alone.     She  had  lost  her  friend— or  sister ! 
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the  lady,  with  the  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
pale,  clear  face  !  Her  large,  blue  eyes 
wandered  sadly  around  her — and  she  staid 
a  shorter  time — and  got  into  the  wheel- 
chair that  came  to  take  her  back,  in  a 
faint  and  feeble  manner  which  told  them 
that  in  spite  of  her  brilliant  cheeks  she 
w^as  indeed  very  ill. 

One  morning,  before  she  left  her  accus- 
tomed spot,  Milly  called  the  two  fair-haired 
little  ones — her  favourite  children — to  her, 
and  told  them  she  was  going  home,  and 
would  take  the  pretty  shells  they  had  given 
her  to  a  poor  little  cousin  who  lived  there  and 
who  was  not,  like  them,  blessed  with  health 
and  strength,  and  understanding.  And 
then  she  kissed  the  little  girl  and  her  com- 
panion, and  told  them  to  be  good  children 
and  to  love  and  praise  God  always;  and 
she  smiled  back  upon  them  as  she  was 
drawn  away,  with  an  earnest,  wistful 
smile. 

These  two  children,  though  they  never 
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saw  the  fairy  lady  again,  nor  knew  whether 
she  Kved  or  died,  never  forgot  her — but 
always  called  the  rock  where  so  often 
they  had  seen  her  sit,  "  The  fairy  lady's 
rock."  - 
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CHAl'TER    XXIII. 


Alas,  for  the  promise  of  our  youth  ? 
How  soon  the  golden  chords  of  hope  are  broken — 
How  soon  we  find  that  dreams  we  trusted  most, 
Are  very  shadows! 

L.  £j.  L. 


The  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  full  splen- 
dour over  Malvern  Court,  when,  for  the 
third  time,  I  drew  near  to  its  old  stone 
walls. 

Little   more   than   a   year  had   passed 
since  last   I   had   approached  them;  but 
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there  are  times  when  the  mind  oversteps 
intervening  epochs,  to  stretch  it  to  the 
furthest  bounds  of  remembrance,  and  that 
last  visit  impressed  me  more  with  the  idea 
of  a  dream — so  strongly  did  the  memory 
of  the  first  visit  now  impress  my  mind ; 
and  as  I  approached  the  door,  although  all 
around  the  house  was  still  and  silent,  I 
almost  fancied  to  hear  in  the  distance  the 
same  gay  sounds,  which  had  greeted  my 
ears  on  that  festive  occasion. 

The  servant  let  down  the  steps,  and  I 
alighted. 

I  saw  no  one  else,  nor  heard  any  voices 
— no  sound  but  our  footsteps  as  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  passages  and  up  the  stairs 
to  the  well-known  locale  of  the  oak-room. 

I  had  made  so  sure  of  everything  within 
this  apartment  being  exactly  as  I  bad  found 
it  on  my  first  introduction,  that  I  was  struck 
with  a  feehng  of  cold  dismay  when  the 
door  shut  me  in,  and  I  saw  it  empty  and 
deserted  of  its  accustomed  inmate. 

True,  the  oak  chair,  with   its    chintz- 
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covered  cushion,  stood  as  usual  close  by  the 
open  window — but  vacant — no  Mrs.  Lilly 
was  sitting  there  to  greet  me  as  before. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  same  couch  which 
had  formed  my  grateful  resting-place  when 
thither  conducted  by  Lady  Clara,  from  the 
scene  of  gaiety  I  had  so  gladly  forsaken 
— feeling  very  much,  after  my  long 
hot  journey,  as  I  had  done  then,  as  to  phy- 
sical sensation.  My  head  ached,  and  when 
for  a  moment  or  two  I  rested  against  the 
cushion,  and  closed  my  eyes,  I  could  have 
imagined  almost  that  Mrs.  Lilly  had  only 
just  left  the  room  to  bring  my  cup  of  coffee, 
andhad  never  yet  returned ;  that  every  vision 
from  the  little  beauty  and  her  torn  frock, 
to  the  very  last  of  the  train  of  incidents 
which  had  succeeded  were  but  the  baseless 
fabric  of  an  over-heated  brain  to  melt  into 
air  as  quickly  as  they  had  suggested  them- 
selves 

Vain,  idle  begullement  of  a  ioo  certain 
reality ! 

Not  only  what  T  had  seen,  but  what  I  had 
heard  as  having  taken  place   within  this 
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room,  came  forcing  itself  in  living  pictures 
before  my  eyes.  The  little  mouse-like 
Nelly  sliding  in  to  eat  her  supper  with  the 
new  housekeeper  —  or  the  handsome  young 
Edmund  Malvern,  bending  in  close,  earnest 
conversation  over  the  pale  and  anxious 
Julia,  whose  work — type  of  subserviency — 
had  dropped  from  her  hands,  and  was  lying 
at  her  feet,  never  to  be  raised  again  he  tells 
her — he,  who  ere  two  months  had  sped, 
having  bestowed  upon  her  the  empty 
honour  of  his  name,  left  her  in  the  world 
alone  to  a  life,  for  a  long  time,  worse  than 
that  which  she  had  yet  endured. 

I  know  not  why  this  latter  image  was  now 
so  particularly  suggested  to  my  thoughts, 
excepting  that  my  mind  had  been  uneasily 
working  during  the  journey  upon  one  sub- 
ject, in  some  degree  connected  with  that 
page  of  the  Malvern  history. 

Only  by  the  letter  which  summoned  me 
to  come  once  more  to  see  my  friend  Milly 
at  Malvern  Court,  whither  I  was  informed 

VOL.    III.  0 
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hat  she  had  returned,  had  I  received  any 
idea  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  disease 
■with  which  she  was  stricken. 

Milly  in  a  consumption !  could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  such  a  curse  as  this  fatal  malady, 
found  its  way  to  this  visited  family  '?  Her 
mother's  death  I  had  fancied  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  slow  and  lingering  decline, 
but  then  I  remembered  Mrs.  Lilly's  account 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Malvern's  death — the  gal- 
loping consumption  by  which  his  days  had 
been  so  suddenly  cut  short — and  my  heart 
Tvas  sorrowful  when  I  thought  upon  my  ill- 
fated  friend,  and  the  probability  of  her 
being  doomed  to  sink  into  an  early  grave, 
her  wild,  graceless  nature  unsanctified — 
unrenewed  ! 

•Jt  -J'c  -St  *  ^ 

I  heard  at  length  footsteps  in  the  passage. 
The  door  opened  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Lilly  who 
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feebly  entered  ;  so  altered,  reduced,  and 
aged  by  her  last  illness  that  I  scarcely 
knew  her.  She  greeted  me,  however,  with 
more  warmth  of  manner  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  and  a  tremulous  smile,  I 
had  never  yet  received,  relaxed  her  withered 
features.  "  Your  friend  is  very  glad  that 
you  are  come,"  she  said,  "  and  will  be  here 
presently ;  she  was  asleep  when  you  first 
arrived." 

"  But  oh,  Mrs.  Lilly,"  I  began,  "  how  is 
Milly  ?  it  is  not  true  I  trust,  the  dreadful 
tidings  I  have  received  that — " 

"What  dreadful  tidings'?"  the  old  woman 
interrupted,  almost  angrily. 

*'  Then  it  is  really  not  true  ?'  I  answered 

ft/ 

much  relieved  ;  "  she  is  not  so  very  ill,  as 
they  gave   me   reason   to  suppose  ;  Milly 


is—" 


(( 


Saved!"  interrupted  the  old  woman 
solemnly,  sinking  on  her  chair,  with  clasped 
hands  and  raised  eyes,  her  lips  moving  as 
with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

0  2 
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*'  Saved  !  how  V  I  enquired,  not  as  yet 
comprehending  her  meaning. 

"  By  the  instrumentality  of  an  angel 
upon  earth  ;  if  it  is  not  wrong  so  to  speak 
of  an  erring,  mortal  being.  There  will  be 
a  holy  death  at  last  within  this  God-for- 
p:ettino;  house." 

"  A  death  !"  1  answered,  weeping,  "  must 
then  Milly  really  die  V' 

"  You  will  not  weep,  young  lady,  when 
you  see  what  she  is  now — and  remember 
what  she  was  w^hen  you  were  here  last 
year,"  Mrs.  Lilly  replied,  as  if  softened  by 
my  grief,  and  unwilling  to  reply  directly 
to  my  question.  And  then  she  began  to 
arrange  some  cushions  on  the  couch,  and 
the  ideas  this  act  suggested  made  me 
weep  again,  when  I  thought  upon  the  Milly 
I  had  seen  last  in  this  room  !  She  came  at 
length  ;  the  door  was  not  flung  open,  as 
by  the  "  fair}^  airy  "  Milly  of  the  fSte,  nor 
did  she  glide  in  unperceived,  and  greet  me 
with  the  ringing,  merry  laugh  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  year.  Wrapped  in  a  white,  loose 
robe — slow  and  weak — leaning  on  Pierrot's 
arm,  a  fragile  being,  with  hollow,  hectic 
cheeks  and  glittering  sunken  eyes,  she  ap- 
peared before  me. 

I  hastened  towards  her  ;  she  threw  her- 
self into  my  arms — so  thin  and  light  had 
she  become  that  I  nearly  raised  her  from 
the  ground,  and  supported  her — my  heart 
too  full  for  speech — to  the  couch,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Susan,  to  come," 
she  said,  gasping  from  the  exertion  of  pass- 
ing from  one  room  to  the  other. 

'*  Good  to  come  Milly  1  would  I  not  have 
come  long  ago  if  they  had  allowed  me — " 
tears  cut  short  my  words. 

"  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  that — I  knew  that 
you  were  not  one  who,  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, would  refuse  me,  when  I  was  sick  and 
unhappy,"  Milly  soothingly  replied,  "  but 
dear  Susan,  it  has  been  all  for  the  best. 
If  you  had  been  with  me,  I  should  not  have 
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felt  myself  so  forsaken.  It  is  when  we  are 
in  the  wilderness  that  God  sends  his  angels 
of  mercy  to  save  and  comfort  us.  He 
sent  one  to  me,  Susan,  and  I  am  very 
much  changed  since  we  last  met." 

I  thought  she  was  indeed,  as  I  thus 
heard  her,  and  gazed  upon  her  countenance 
— Could  it  be  the  same  '  soulless '  Milly 
who  thus  spoke  and  looked  so  holiiy  ? 

"  But  I  forget,"  she  said,  misconstruing 
my  silence,  **  I  forget  all  that  has  passed 
since  we  parted  here  ;  and  cannot  expect 
you  not  to  remember  what  you  may  have  since 
heard — you  cannot  understand  how  I  can 
have  so  suddenly  changed — it  is  quite  right 
that  your  grave  looks  and  averted  face 
should  remind  me  of  the  past — I  fear  some- 
times, that  in  thinking  of  the  mercy,  I  may 
too  easily  forget  the  sin — and  yet  Eva  and 
that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  have  com- 
forted me  in  that  respect." 

I  knew  not  about  Eva,  so  could  not 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  her  allusion  ; 
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but  I  hastened  to  add  my  poor  meed  of 
encouragement  and  reassurance.  She 
thanked  me  by  her  earnest  looks. 

*'  You  are  all  very  kind !''  she  murmured. 
"  Even  Lilly,"  looking  with  an  affectionate 
smile  towards  the  old  woman,  who  sat 
listening  intently  to  every  word  which 
Milly  spoke,  "  forgives  all  that  is  past — 
and  thinks  I  am  not  presumptuous  when  I 
hope  God  may  forgive  me  also.'' 

"  Miss  Milly— Miss  Milly !''  was  the 
ianswer,  from  lips  trembling  with  emotion, 
''  what  am  /,  that  you  should  speak  to  me 
of  forgiveness  ?  Were  the  sighs  and  groan^ 
wrung  forth  from  my  old  heart,  for  any 
grievances  of  my  own  1 — Was  it  not  rather 
my  zeal  for  the  honour  of  that  God  whom 
it  was  the  crying  sin  of  this  family  to  dis- 
own 1 — I  was  like  Elijah,  very  zealous  for 
the  Lord  of  Hosts — like  him  impatient  at 
the  ungodliness  I  beheld  around  me — It 
vexed  my  soul  to  see  His  name  unheeded 
— His  fear   cast  out,  and  my  prayers  for 
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this  house  turned  back  into  my  bosom — 
This  made  me  impatient  and  severe  when 
I  should  rather  have  in  faith  and  patience 
waited  His  good  time  ;  it  made  me  give  up 
for  lost,  one,  who,  like  you,  Miss  Milly, 
from  your  childhood,  seemed  to  defeat  every 
prayer  and  effort  in  your  behalf — It  made 
me  harsh  and  stern — and  when  you  started 
from  my  reproofs  and  the  holy  precepts  they 
would  have  conveyed ;  I  thought  it  was  ind  eed 
to  'cast  my  bread  upon  the  waters,'  I  could 
not  wait  in  faith  and  patience — certain  to 
find  it — as  I  have  done  after  many  days — 
Yes  !  the  Lord  has  indeed  shown  me,  that 
neither  in  the  fire  or  the  tempest  does  He 
make  himself  to  be  known — that  there  are 
soft,  meek,  gentle  ways  and  means,  we  in 
our  blind  ignorance  wot  not  of  My  old 
eyes  have  seen  what  they  never  imagined 
to  behold,"  Mrs.  Lilly  continued,  "  that 
child,  for  whom  I  had  almost  ceased  to 
pray,  return — " 

She  paused,  her  eyes  had   fixed   them- 
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sekes  on  Milly,  whose  hollow  cough  just 
then  struck  like  a  knell  upon  my  ear.  The 
nature  of  her  bodily  condition  seemed  also 
to  strike  painfully  on  Mrs.  Lilly's  conviction 
— human  feeling  prevailed — and  she  wept ! 

Milly,  with  something  of  the  wild  im- 
pulsive movements  of  former  days,  started 
from  the  sofa  where  she  had  been  so  care- 
fully arranged,  approached  with  quick, 
though  faltering  steps,  the  old  domestic, 
and  placing  herself  upon  her  knee  hung 
caressingly  on  her  neck. 

"  Dear  Lilly,  do  not  cry,  and  make  us 
sad  when  Susan  has  come  to  spend  a  happy  * 
month  with  us — Yes !  a  happy  month — far 
happier  than  the  one  last  year,  for  you  shall 
have  this  time  no  occasion  to  scold  me — 
Come,  you  were  glad  to  see  me  return — 
you  said  my  first  words  were  music  to  your 
ears — and  yet,''  and  the  smile  with  which 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  me,  was  arch 
and  playful,  "  I  did  but  tell  her,  that  I  had 
not  come  back  to  be  very  long  a  plague  to 
her  this  time." 

0  5 
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"  Oh,  Miss  Milly— Miss  Milly,  do  not 
say  so!^'  Mrs.  Lilly  rejoined,  smiling  re- 
proachfully through  her  tears,  "  unless  you 
at  the  same  time  repeat  all  the  sweet  words 
which  startled  my  ears  on  that  occasion, 
and  made  me  think  it  was  not  Miss  Milly 
who  had  returned  so  altered — that  it  was 
not  Miss  Milly  who  prayed  so  frequently  or 
listened  so  gladly  to  my  chapters  !"  and 
the  old  woman  smiled  again  as  she  laid  a 
stress  on  those  last  words. 

Milly  hid  her  face  on  her  old  friend's 
bosom,  as  if  that  allusion  grated  painfully 
on  her  keenly  awakened  estimation  of  those 
holy  lessons  she  once  so  slightingly  des- 
pised. 

A  few  moments  after,  she  resumed  her 
place  by  my  side.  Tea  was  brought — we 
partook  of  it  together,  as  we  had  so  often 
done  before — Milly  showing  all  the  time 
such  cheerfulness  of  spirit  that  I  was  be- 
guiled almost  at  times  into  forgetfulness  of 
tfie  affecting  truth  relative  to  her  condition 
■ — but  when  it   did  force  itself  upon  my 
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conviction,  with  the  different  circumstances 
of  our  last  year's  meeting — it  seemed  but 
yesterday  within  that  very  room— it  was 
with  difficulty  I  suppressed  the  rising  tears 
which  choked  my  utterance. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Oh  soon  to  me  may  summer's  sun 

No  more  light  up  the  morn, 

No  more  to  me  the  autumn  wind 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn. 

But  in  the  narrow  house  of  death, 

Let  winter  round  me  rave, 

And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deck  the  spring, 

Bloom  o'er  my  peaceful  grave. 

Burns. 


We  were  not  the  only  inmates  of  the  Court, 
though  such  quiet  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
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house,  that  except  from  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-bell,  I  should  have  imagined  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  family  had  been 
there.  However  late  in  the  evening,  Lady 
Clara  entered,  and  having  greeted  me  with 
her  usual  good-natured  civility — told  Milly 
that  Eleanor  had  gone  to  the  nursery  to 
sit  with  little  Herbert,  who  w^as  worse  that 
night.  She  was  very  uneasy  about  him, 
and  therefore  could  not  come  to  see  her 
before  she  went  to  bed,  which  she  supposed 
w^ould  be  soon.  Lady  Clara  asked  me  if 
1  did  not  think  my  friend  looked  better 
than  I  expected — declared  that  she  would 
be  quite  wxll  and  strong  now  that  she  had 
returned  to  her  native  air  and  that  she  must 
be  kept  cheerful  and  amused  ;  Milly  had 
found  the  sea-side  dull  and  depressing — no 
wonder,  she  herself  had  had  enough  of  it. 

Yet  her  Ladyship  yawned  even  now^ 
wearily,  as  if  she  found  the  Court,  in  its 
present  condition,  still  duller  ;  then  after 
talking  a  little  longer,  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  Milly  as  she  was  going  to 
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leave  early  in  the  morning- — hoped  that 
she  should  hear  good  accounts  of  her, 
said  that  she  was  to  return  in  September 
for  the  shooting  party,  and  expected  to 
find  her  quite  recovered. 

"  The  shooting  party  \"  Milly  murmnred 
as  her  eyes  wistfully  followed  the  health- 
ful, portly  form  of  Lady  Clara,  as  with 
strong,  firm  steps  she  walked  from  the 
room.  "  Oh,  Susan,  do  you  remember 
last  summer,  when  Lady  Clara  came  over 
and  I  spoke  so  jeeringly  of  that  youth 
and  beauty  —  vain  creature  that  I  was — 
which  it  made  her  melancholy,  to  behold — 
See  now  how  she  may  triumph  over  me  1 
The  shooting  party  in  September — I  scarcely 
think  she  will  come  here  for  that  this  year 
' — but  she  doubtless  may  another  year — 
yes  live  and  be  merry,"  Milly  continued 
with  a  sad  smile — "  and  I — September — 
where  will  be  my  boasted  beauty  then  ? 
■ — September— and  this  is  July — '' 

She  seemed  to  muse. 

"  It  may  be — I  have  heard  that  people 
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with  my  complaint  go  on  for  months  and 
months — but  no  one  exactly  knows  when  my 
illness  began. — Shooting  party  ! — do  you 
remember,  Susan,  the  last  shooting  party 
which  was  assembled  here,  and  its  melan- 
choly end  1  I  little  thought  I  should  never 
mix  with  another  at  this  place.  Do  you 
remember  the  clear,  bright  autumn  day 
and  how  suddenly  the  gun  went  off — and 
all  became  darkness — horror  and  confusion 
— well,  I  may  never  again  enjoy  another 
pleasant  autumn  time,  with  its  yellow  corn- 
fields and  clear,  bright  air  ;  but  it  is  a 
bright,  clear  world  to  which  I  am  going — > 
neither  darkness,  horror  or  confusion  will 
ever  follow  there.  But  now  for  my  long, 
dark,  weary  night,"  she  said,  as  Pierrot 
came  to  take  her  to  bed,  "  Susan  will  sit 
up  with  me  a  little,  and  read  and  pray 
with  me,  and  I  will  tell  her  all  that  has 
happened  to  make  me  love  such  things. — - 
Yes,  I  sleep  here  again,"  she  said,  as  the 
tapestry  chamber-door  opened  to  receive 
us  ;  "  but  do  not  think  me  unfeeling  now. 
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Here  was  I  born,  and  here  I  have  a  fancy 
still  to  die,  Pierrot  or  Lilly  sleep — when 
I  will  allow  them — in  the  little  room,  aad 
come  when  my  bell  calls  them.  Most 
part  of  the  night  I  lie  awake,  but  not 
through  troubled  thoughts — when  I  think 
on  my  Saviour  I  am  not  afraid— and  I 
hope  when  I  am  gone,  others  will  not  shun 
the  room,  but  that  they  will  learn  to  love 
it  for  poor  Milly's  sake/^ 

I  sat,  or  lay,  all  night,  on  that  grand 
old  couch  by  Milly's  side,  and  by  the  rest- 
less sighs  and  pains  I  then  witnessed  her 
suffering,  I  was  but  too  fully  impressed 
with  the  despairing  nature  of  her  malady. 
But  there  were  intervals  of  ease  and  quiet, 
which  enabled  her  to  fulfil  her  prom^ise, 
and  enlighten  me  as  to  all  that  had  oc- 
curred to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  her 
spiritual  condition,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
open  all  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  one 
who  before,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
had  been  the  most  unruly  and  senseless  of 
God's  creatures. 
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She  told  me  how  the  kindness  of  her 
aunt,  Julia,  had  first  softened  her  heart — 
so  wild  and  wayward — then  how  Eva — 
beautiful,  excellent  Eva — had  stepped  forth 
like  an  angel  of  light,  to  complete  that 
blessed  work. 

Eva — Eva !  She  was  never  weary  of 
repeating  that  sweet  name,  or  descanting 
upon  all  that  she  had  said  or  done,  for  her 
benefit  and  comfort. 

"  And  blessings  on  her  kindly  voice,  and   on    her 

face  so  fair, 
And  blessings  on  her  whole  life  long,  until  she  meet 

me  there." 


"  She  showed  me  all  the  mercy,  for  she  taught  me 

all  the  sin, 
How,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  one 

will  let  me  in. 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well  again,  even  if  that  could 

be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for 


me. 
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It  must  have  been  a  new  thing  within 
that  old  room,  the  holy  words  which  broke 
upon  its  silent  gloom,  through  the  watches 
of  the  night. 

Morning  light  had  fully  dawned,  and  the 
shadowy  figures  on  the  wall  stood  forth 
before  us  in  full  and  vivid  distinctness,  ere 
the  eyes  of  the  young  invalid  or  mine  own 
closed  in  slumber. 

Milly  spoke  not  only  of  Eva,  but  of 
Edwy,  asking  my  advice  on  the  subject  of 
bringing  them  together — and  making  up  the 
breach  she  had  been  the  means  of  effecting 
between  them. 

"  Edwy  will  be  soon  here,"  she  said. 
"  Uncle  Malvern  was  very  angry  with  him 
for  taking  me  away,  and  behaving  ill,  as  he 
did  then,  to  Eva — but  I  have  explained 
all,  and  he  has  forgiven  him  now — he  could 
not  refuse  it,  when  I  begged  so  hard,  sitting 
by  poor  little  Herbert's  bed — and  my  uncle, 
too,  sees  how  changed  I  am  become — that 
Milly  is  no  longer  the  wicked  enchantress, 
and  can  do  no  more  mischief  to  Edwy,  or 
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any  one  else  now.  So  he  has  written  to 
tell  him  to  come  here ;  and  I  must  have 
Eva  too,  for  I  should  wish  every  thing  to 
be  as  soon  as  possible,  that  my  mind  may 
be  at  rest,  and  that  I  may  be  happy,  and 
see  others  happy  also,  whilst  I  am  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  beautiful  world/' 

But  I  advised  her  to  wait  till  after  her 
cousin's  arrival,  ere  she  moved  further  in 
this  respect.  I  foresaw  the  shock  to 
Edwy's  feelings,  which  the  state  of  health 
in  which  he  would  find  his  cousin  must 
prove  to  him.  He  had  been  prevailed 
upon  by  his  mother  to  take  a  little  excur- 
sion abroad,  in  order  to  recruit  his  spirits 
and  restore  his  injured  tone  of  mind.  He 
would  return  still  ignorant  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  Milly's  malady,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  first  anguish  of  seeing  her  thus 
changed,  would  her  anxious  wishes  be 
effectually  accomplished. 


* 
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The  cousins  met  again — their  last  meet- 
ing, on  the  shady  lawn  I  have  described — 
and  there  it  was  they  again  saw  each  other. 

Milly  was  lying  on  a  bench,  and  the  good 
young  clergyman,  to  whom  she  alluded,  was 
seated  by  her  side. 

This  excellent  man  was  the  successor  of 
the  former  incumbent,  w^ho  for  years  had 
eat  and  drank  at  the  Court — the  boon  com- 
panion of  the  convivial  proprietors  of  the 
mansion. 

Edwy  had  come  to  seek  us  out.  He 
stood  in  the  distance  looking  anxiously 
around. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  here  to  me,^'  Milly 
exclaimed,  but  the  next  moment  she  mur- 
mured, "  No  !  I  will  go  to  him,''  and  im- 
mediately she  had  fully  risen,  and  her 
white  figure  was,  with  faint,  unequal  steps, 
seen  moving  alone — for  she  gently  rejected 
the  support  we  offered  her — across  the 
wide,  green,  open  space. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  light  and  breeze- 
like motion  of  her  former  transit  over  that 
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same  ground !  Now  her  fragile  form 
swayed  to  and  fro,  like  some  fair,  frail  ves- 
sel driven  bj  the  blast,  and  either,  that  she 
had  over-rated  her  powers,  or  that  the  agi- 
tation of  the  meeting  overcame  them,  she 
had  not  reached  her  cousin  by  many  yards 
before  we  saw  her  falter,  raise  her  arms  as 
if  to  support  her  balance,  and  then  she 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  Edwy  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Ihurriedforwardwith  Mr.  Courtenay ;  but 
when  we  approached,  Edwy,  pale  as  death, 
was  supporting  Milly's  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  we  saw  the  grass  below,  all 
stained  with  a  crimson  stream  which  had 
issued  from  poor  Milly's  lips. 

Perhaps,  but  for  this  fearful  accident,  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  the  young  man  to 
realize  the  fact  of  Milly^s  failing  condition 
— that  the  scarcely  dimmed  beauty  of  the 
being  he  had  seen  advance  to  meet  him, 
was  the  beauty  of  decay. 

But  now,  as  he  helped  to  carry  her  into 
the  house  up  stairs,  and  placed  her  upon  her 
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bed,  and  this  done,  she  looked  up  into  his 
agonized  face,  and  smiled  sweetly  and 
gratefully  upon  him — she  was  too  ex- 
hausted to  speak — he  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and  in  the  drapery  of  the  ri  li  curtains 
buried  his  face,  and  gave  way  to  a  parox- 
ysm of  grief 

Milly  put  out  her  hand  gently  drew 
one  of  his  upon  her  lips  and  kissed  it  with 
a  tearful  smile,  murmuring  with  tremulous 
weakness — 

"  Do  not  weep — I  am  so  happy  to  have 
my  brother  Edwy  with  me.  Get  up  and 
speak  to  me,"  she  continued  with  the  play- 
ful dominion  of  former  days.  "  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you — not  to-day,  perhaps, 
but  to  morrow ;  and  you  must  help  to 
take  me  up  to  the  tower,  and  there  we  will 
spend  the  morning.  I  will  promise  not  to 
lead  you  and  Susan  such  a  dance  as  that 
night,  Edwy,  last  year.  And  now,"  she 
added,  as  some  one  entered  the  room,  "go 
and  see  my  uncle  and  Eleanor — they  are 
very  unhappy  too — not  about  me — no  one 
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thinks  of  grieving  for  me  but  you,  silly 
Edwy — but  about  poor  little  Herbert 
who  is  very  ill,  and  you  know  how  much 
Eleanor  loves  him." 

Edwy  was  too  much  heart-stricken  to 
reply — he  bent  and  pressed  his  pale  lips  on 
the  wan,  sunken  brow,  and  left  the  room 
for  an  interview  with  his  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


God  knocks  with  an  iron  hammer  at  our  hearts  ; 
and  we  are  duller  than  stone  if  we  do  not  feel  it,  and 
madder  than  mad,  if  we  think  it  shame  to  cast  our- 
selves into  the  dust  before  the  all-powerful,  and  let  our 
whole  so  wholly  miserable  self  be  annihilated  in  the 
sentiment  of  His  infinite  greatness  and  long -suffering. 

Werner 


Mr.  Malvern  received  his  nephew  with 
much  kindness  — shook  hands  with  him, 
indeed,  as  if  he  thought  he  ow^ed  him  some 
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apology  for  the  hasty  construction  with 
which  he  had  visited  his  late  conduct — but 
he  was  much  depressed  and  subdued  in 
spirit. 

Mrs.  Malvern  also,  when  she  came  into 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  was  deadly 
pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

"  Edwy."  she  faltered,  as  she  pressed 
his  hand,  "  this  is  a  sad  house  you  have 
come  to — we  are  full  of  trouble,"  and  then 
having  given  her  husband  some  account  of 
the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  who  had 
just  been  with  the  boy,  she  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"  A  sad  house,  indeed  !"  Mr.  Malvern 
repeated  when  she  was  gone.  "  Death 
here — death  there !  my  unfortunate  boy — 
and  Dora's  poor  girl,  both  dying  !  Edwy 
this  is  a  melancholy  state  of  affairs!" 
and  he  paced  the  room  in  painful 
thought,  while  Edwy  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  almost  in  his  distress, 
wishing  that  he  was  in  the  place  of  the 
unhappy  boy  who  was  so  soon  to  be  released 

VOL.  in.  p 
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from  the  pain  and  infirmities  of  this  mor- 
tal Hfe. 


•55-  4C-  * 


The  next  morning  Milly  was  better  again 
though  not  allowed  to  speak  or  see  any 
one,  but  her  customary  attendants  ;  but, 
in  afew  days, she  was  wonderfully  recruited. 
So  anxious  was  she  to  regain  some  strength, 
that  she  lent  herself,  with  extraordinary 
patience  to  every  direction  which  might 
facilitate  this  end,  so  that  she  was,  by  one 
of  those  turns  of  this  most  delusive 
malady,  for  the  moment,  comparatively 
speaking,  well. 

Edwy  was  now  again  allowed  to  see  her, 
and  whatever  might  be  his  inward  feelings, 
appeared  outwardly  calm  and  resigned — 
and  with  all  the  tender  solicitude  of  a 
brother  devoted  himself  to  her  service. 

According  to  her  earnest  desire,  and 
her  lively  delight,  he  led  her,  upon  a  quiet 
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pony,  up  the  steep  paths  of  the  wood  to 
the  ruined  tower.  And  there  she  lay,  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  on  the  stone  bench, 
once  more  inhahng  the  delicious  air,  and 
looking  on  the  delightful  prospect,  no 
longer  with  the  careless  and  indifferent 
glance  of  former  days,  but  with  that  intense 
and  earnest  gaze  with  which  the  fading 
eye  looks  on  things  it  has  learnt  to  love 
too  late.  Yet  not  too  late.  There  are 
still  brighter,  fairer  scenes  which  those  on 
earth  but  typify,  prepared  for  them  who 
have  learnt — however  late — to  behold  and 
love  the  works  of  their  Creator. 

"  To  look  from  nature,  up  to  nature's  God — 

Those  eyes  that  dazzled  now,  and  weak 
At  glancing  motes  in  sunshine  wink 
Shall  see  the  king's  full  glory  break, 
Nor  from  the  bhssful  vision  shrink." 

*/»*  T?  «5F  ^^  ^9^ 

P  2 
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I  left  the  cousins  together,  and  wan- 
dered amongst  the  woods,  for  I  would  not, 
by  my  presence,  impede  the  full  flow  of 
the  sacred  converse,  I  knew  Milly  had  in 
store. 

When  I  returned,  I  saw  all  had  been  said 
that  was  desired.  Milly  lay  back  with 
flushed  cheek,  and  fevered  brow,  but  a 
happy  exulting  smile  was  upon  her  parted 
lips. 

Edwy  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were 
tremulous  as  with  suppressed  emotion — 
but  it  seemed,  by  his  countenance,  to  be 
emotion  not  entirely  composed  of  sorrow- 
ful dejection,  and  his  eye  was  bright  as 
he  turned  towards  me,  as  if  its  light  had 
been  kindled  by  some  new  ray  of  hope 
and  happiness. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Susan,"  Milly  took  oc- 
casion to  whisper  in  my  ear,  as  Edwy  went 
away  to  bring  her  pony — "  he  thinks  her 
quite  as  much  an  angel  as  I  do.  Oh, 
Susan,  you  must  write  to  Eva — you  must 
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tell  her  to  come — 1  must  see  those  hands 
clasped  together  before  I  die." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  promised — and  I  did  write  to  Miss 
Elphinstone,  to  tell  her  the  earnest  request 
of  poor  Millj — but  something  more  than 
this  was  required — Mr.  or  Mrs.  Malvern 
must  second  the  request,  or  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  parents,  all 
circumstances  considered,  could  consent  to 
allow  their  daughter  to  take  such  a 
step.  i 

Milly,  therefore,  spoke  to  her  uncle  on 
the  subject,  explaining  her  full  motives 
and  intentions  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Malvern  was  surprised — would  have 
felt  inclined  to  let  matters  take  their 
course — he  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  dying  girl ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her 
anything. 
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So  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Elj'^hinstone,  and 
begged  her,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  poor 
little  niece  to  bring  her  daughter,  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  such  an  affection, 
to  the  Court,  that  she  might  see  her  again 
before  she  left  the  world. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Edwv,  neither 
was  he  informed  of  the  step  that  had  been 
taken. 

Milly  should  know  first,  how  the  propo- 
sition would  be  received,  but  I  could  see 
that  when,  two  days  after,  the  post  arrived 
with  no  answer,  her  mind  began  to  be 
agitated  and  disturbed. 

"  Ttie  Elphinstones  must  be  from  home,*' 
I  suggested. 

She  hoped  it  might  be  the  reason. 

"  But,  Susan,  I  trust  we  shall  hear  soon/' 
she  said,  "  or  it  will  be  too  late  for  me — 
I  begin  to  feel  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day." 

*  *  *  4t 
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In  the  meantime,  the  idiot  heir  still 
lingered  on,  though  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
more  like  death  than  life. 

It  was  melancholy  to  enter  those  spa- 
cious nurseries — to  pass  by  the  splendid 
toys — the  luxuries  of  every  description 
which  had  been  there  assembled,  and 
then  to  see  the  afflicted  object  of  so  much 
care  and  cost  lying  stretched  on  that  little 
bed.  Not  that  a  sigh  could  be  heaved  on 
his  account — but  how  many  for  the  sor- 
rowful love — the  mournful  devotion  of 
twelve  long  years  growth  which  seemed 
to  breathe  forth  in  everything  around  ! 

Milly  had  sent  for  her  uncle,  and 
caressingly  asked  him  to  carry  her  into 
poor  little  Herbert's  room — she  was  too 
weak  to  walk  all  that  distance,  and  her 
uncle  was  very  kind  in  carrying  her 
about  when  so  required. 

But  he  never  entered  his  poor  boy's 
room.  It  had  always  been  pain — 
never  pleasure  to  the  father  to  be  in  the 
unfortunate  child's  presence — and  now  the 
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sight  of  him,  in  his  present  state,  could 
only  be  a  useless  and  distressing  ordeal. 
He  could  not,  however,  well  refuse  this 
request,  and  accordingly  bore  Milly  in  his 
arms  through  the  passages  to  the  distant 
extremity  of  the  house  where  the  nurse- 
ries were  established. 

They  entered  the  sick  room.  Near  the 
poor  boy's  bed  sat  Mrs.  Malvern,  her  eyes 
fixed  with  agonized  intensity  on  the  fea- 
tures of  her  child.  Mr.  Courtenay  stood 
by  her  side,  talking  earnestly  to  her. 

Mrs.  Lilly,  who,  it  seems,  had  conducted 
the  good  clergyman  to  the  apartment  was 
also  present.  We  entered  just  behind 
where  the  mother  sat,  so  that  she  did  not 
perceive  our  approach  ;  and  I  heard  her 
murmur  in  a  heart-broken  voice,  in  answer, 
as  it  seemed,  to  what  the  clergyman  had 
been  saying — 

"  Yes,  something  more,  I  feel,  indeed,  is 
required  to  comfort  me  in  an  hour  like 
this — but  if  duties  faithfully  fulfilled,  can- 
not avail — " 
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Our  approach  interrupted  the  close  of 
her  sentence — or  Mr.  Courtenay's  reply. 
But  cold  and  comfortless  did  those  words 
'^ duties  faithfully  performed"  strike  upon 
my  ear. 

Miserable  comforters,  indeed,  to  crowd 
around  the  mother's  heart  in  her  hour  of 
need. 

"  This  is  too  terrible,"  the  father  mur- 
mured, as,  at  Milly's  desire,  having  placed 
her  on  a  chair,  he  stood  and  gazed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  face  of  his  dying  boy — 
and  he  was  about  to  turn  and  hurry  from 
the  painful  sight,  but  Milly  caught  his 
hand. 

"  Do  not  leave  us,^'  she  exclaimed,  be- 
seechingly ;  "  see,  Mr.  Courtenay  is  going 
to  read  a  prayer — pray,  uncle,  kneel  and 
pray — it  will  do  you  good — and  all  this 
will  appear  less  terrible." 

It  was  Vv'onderfulto  seeho  w  the  knees,  which 
never,  perhaps,  had  been  seen  to  bow  humbly 
before  Good's  throne,  now  bent  meekly  in 
obedience  to  that  still  small  voice  of  his 
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sister's  child — while  burying  his  face  on  the 
bed,  he  joined,  or  seemed  to  join,  in  the 
impressive  and  appropriate  petition,  which 
Mr.  Courtenay  offered  up, 

Mrs.  Malvern  too,  raised  her  pale  face  as 
she  also  knelt,  and  owned  herself  "  an  un- 
profitable servant/^ 


vt 


"She  has  proved  herself,  after  all  the 
angel  of  this  house  \"  these  were  Mrs.  Lilly's 
words  as  Milly  having,  for  the  last  time, 
kissed  the  dull  senseless,  forehead  of  the  un- 
fortunate little  being  whom  she  was  soon  to 
meet  in  that  world  where  "  there  is  no  more 
curse,"  and  every  brow  is  irradiated  with 
a  better  light  than  that  of  human  reason, 
was  carried  back  much  exhausted  to  her 
own  chamber.  "  She  has  proved  herself, 
after  all,  the  angel  of  this  house.  She  has 
bowed  the  proud  knees  of  the  stout-hearted 
— lit  a  spark  which  with  the  Almighty's 
favor   may  never  be  extinguished.     It  was 
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she  who  sent  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  planned 
the  meeting  with  her  uncle,  and  when  I  saw 
the  head  of  the  Malverns  kneel  in  prayer, 
I  felt  as  if  the  dew  of  God's  bless- 
ing had  fallen  once  more  on  this  forsaken 
house." 
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CHAPTER  XXYL 


Be  yours  awhile  to  pace  this  vale  of  care, 
Be  hers  to  soar  with  seraphs  in  the  skies. 


It  was  just 'as  we  were  leaving  the  nurse- 
ries, that  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
made  themselves  heard  grinding  up  the 
approach. 

I  knew  not  why — for  it  was  by  no  means 
a  rare  occurrence,  so  many  came  at  the 
time  to  enquire  after  the  invalids  of  the 
Court — but  my  mind  singularly  reverted 
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to  the  unexpected  visit  of  the  Elphinstone's 
that  summer  morning  of  the  last  year — 
and  soon  after  I  was  called  from  Milly's 
chamber,  and  informed  by  Mrs.  Lilly  that 
Mr.  and  Miss  Eiphinstone  had  arrived,  and 
were  waiting  below  to  speak  to  me. 

Some  instinctive  presentiment  seemed 
also  to  inform  Milly  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

She  called  me  back,  and  though  very 
weak  just  then,  said  in  an  earnest  whis- 
per, her  countenance  beaming  with  glad 
excitement — 

"  It  is  Eva — let  her  come  up —and  Edw^ 
where  is  heV 


* 


The  reason  of  the  Elphinstones  sudden 
and  unannounced  arrival,  as  well  as  of  our 
unanswered  letter,  was  soon  explained  to 
me.  They  had  been  staying  for  the  last 
few  days  at  the  same  house  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  they  had  visited  the  preceding 
year,  when  they  had  come  over  to  see  the 
Court.  Thus  their  letters,  containing  poor 
Milly's  request,  had  only  been  received  that 
morning. 

They  were  returning  home  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  then  my  task  to  con- 
duct the  pale  and  beautiful  Eva,  on  whom 
I  now  had  learnt  to  look  with  such  vene* 
rating  interest — to  the  chamber  of  her  ex- 
pecting friend. 

Miss  Elphinstone  looked  surprised  to 
find  that  scene  of  faded  grandeur  into 
which  I  ushered  her,  selected  as  the  habita- 
tion of  poor,  Httle  Milly  Rashleigh  at  this 
melancholy  period,  and  to  those  indeed 
who  could  not  understand  how^  common 
and  unimposing  a  spot  long  familiarity  had 
rendered  the  apartment  to  every  one  within 
the  mansion,  there  might  well  have  appeared 
almost  mockery  in  such  an  appropriation. 

But  the  same  sweet,  piteous  voice,  which 
had  sounded  from  the  Hotel  bed-room,  now 
is?' led  in  faint  eager  accents  from  beneath 
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the  ponderous  draperies  of  that  grand  old 
couch,  and  Eva^s  neck  was  soon  encircled 
by  the  arms  of  the  same  poor  Kttle  Milly. 

*  ^  *  * 

Edwy  had  been  riding  out  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  to  execute  some  commissions 
for  his  uncle  ;  when  he  returned  I  was  to 
send  him  up  to  the  tapestried  chamber, 
but  not  to  tell  him  who  was  there  with  his 
cousin. 

The  Elphinstone's  carriage  had  been 
taken  round  to  the  stables,  and  Mr> 
Elphinstone  was  shut  up  with  Mr,  Malvern 
in  a  private  room ;  so  that  nothiog  occurred 
to  excite  any  suspicion  in  his  mind,  and 
when  I  met  him,  and  did  as  I  was  desired, 
he  proceeded  immediately  up  stairs  with 
perfect  unconsciousness — fresh  from  the 
renovating  influence  of  his  long  ride — with 
that  firm  elastic  tread — that  bloom  of 
health  upon  the  cheek—  that  light  of  life  in 
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the  eye — all  those  signs    which   contrast 
so  sadly  with  marks  of  sickness  and  decay. 

He  entered  the  chamber  of  his  declining 
cousin,  and  then  something  seemed  to 
breathe  sadly  on  the  temporary  glow  which 
air  and  exercise  had  lit  up  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  almost  reproachfully  to  smite 
upon  his  soul.  He  was  once  more  in  the 
house  overshadowed  by  death's  dark  wing, 
and  he  felt  himself  again  impressed  with 
the  deep  mournful  consciousness  of  his 
position. 

There  he  stood  in  the  fulness  of  health 
and  vigour,  whilst  on  one  side  lay  the  young 
and  lovely  withering  to  the  tomb,  on  the 
other  his  boy  cousin  dropping  off  the  stage 
of  life — to  give  him  place.  Soon  would  he 
be  left  standing  upright  upon  the  graves  of 
his  young  kindred,  and  what  had  he  done 
to  be  so  spared — that  the  destroying 
angel  should  pass  him  over  in  its  flight  ? 
With  difficulty  he  chased  the  cloud  of  seri- 
ous dejection,  which,  whilst  these  thoughts 
passed  over   his   mind,    Y>^as  resettling   on 
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his  brow  as  he   approached  the  bed-side  of 
Milly. 

She  sat  up  to  greet  him  with  pecuHarly 
earnest  significance,  but  Edwy  suspected 
nothing,  nor  knew  that  another  sat  shaded 
by  the  hangings  of  the  heavy  curtains. 
Milly  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  Your  ride  has  done  you  good,  Edwy, 
— you  look  less  pale  than  before  you  set 
out — How  pleasant  a  ride  must  be  this 
lovely  day  I"  she  added,  and  that  which 
she  had  probably  only  intended  to  say  by 
way  of  prelude  to  the  subject  at  her  heart, 
was  concluded  with  a  gentle  sigh.  « 

Perhaps  it  had  been  but  the  sigh  of 
bodily  weakness,  but  it  sent  a  pang  to  her 
cousin's  heart. 

"  There  is  nothing  very  pleasant  to  me 
now,  Milly,"  he  answered,  sadly,  "  indeed, 
I  almost  feel  as  if  the  pleasure  of  my  life 
was  at  an  end — " 

"  Hush,  foolish  Edwy! — when  its  real 
happiness  has  not  began  ! — Eva  ?'  she  mur- 
mured. 
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And  Eva,  with  trembling  hand,  had 
drawn  aside  the  curtain,  and,  like  a  pale 
statue,  stood  to  view  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.  But  Edwy,  who  had  turned 
away  to  hide  the  emotion  which  his  counte- 
nance he  knew  must  plainly  show,  saw  her 
not,  and  though  he  heard  the  name  which 
Milly  had  pronounced,  thought  it  had  been 
but  in  the  language  of  suggestion  ;  so  he 
proceeded  with  the  same  sorrowful  tone  of 
dejection — 

"  Eva  !  ah,  Milly,  I  can  scarcely  dare 
to  hope  for  comfort  in  that  quarter — oh, 
no !  I  feel  that  Eva  is,  as  she  ever  was,  too 
good  and  excellent  for  me — that  she  is  as 
much  an  angel  upon  earth,  as  you  will  be 
an  angel  in — ^' 

His  voice  faltered  too  much  to  conclude 
the  sentence. 

"  She  is  indeed  an  angel  I"  Milly  ex- 
claimed ;  "  but  look,  Edwy,  she  is  here  to 
say  that  angels  are  but  sent  on  earth  to 
comfort  and  to  love  good  men.  Look, 
Edwy — here  is  Eva." 
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And  he  turned  and  saw  those  dark,  tear- 
ful eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
in  which  shone  the  gentlest  sympathy  and 
compassion,  unmingled  as  it  might  have 
seemed  with  aught  of  earthly  feeling. 

Edwy  in  an  instant  was  by  her  side. 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips. 

Milly  put  out  hers,  so  thin  and  pale,  and 
the  three  were  joined  together  in  that  fel- 
lowship of  love  which  never  need  be 
broken. 

No  more  was  done  or  said  at  this  mo- 
ment— this  was  no  time  for  allusions  to 
the  past — for  selfish  discussions!  Edwy 
and  Eva  looked  at  Milly,  and  then  their 
eyes  exchanged  a  glance  of  sorrow  and 
pity,  which  quenched  all  thought — all  con.- 
siderations  but  those  which  that  glance 
suggested. 

They  sat  down  together  by  Milly's  side, 
who,  as  if  only  faint  with  joy,  lay  still  and 
motionless,  holding  their   hands  joined  in 
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one-another,  and  smiling  upon  them,  mur- 
muring, as  she  Hfted  up  her  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  peace  and  calm  content- 
ment— 

"Now,  I  am  happy! — for  this  I  have 
prayed!" 

^  %  ^  ^  ^ 

About  an  hour  they  remained  together, 
and  then  Eva  came  from  the  tapestried 
room,  leaning  on  Edwy's  arm.  She  had  in 
her  hand  the  bunch  of  flowers  that  had 
been  laid  upon  Milly's  bed,  and  was  weeping 
silently. 

They  passed  down  the  great  staircase 
together,  into  the  room  where  Eva  had  left 
her  father,  and  after  some  time  the  car- 
riage came  round  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  and  his  daughter  departed, 
quietly  as  they  had  arrived. 
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That  same  night  the  poor  boy  died. 

The  next,  Mrs.  Malvern  was  seated  by 
Milly's  bedside.  This  she  had  not  done  for 
many  a  day.  Her  face  and  lips  were 
colourless  as  marble,  but  her  counte- 
nance was  still  composed  and  her  eyes  tear- 
less. 

It  had  been  thought    better  for  Milly 

that  she  should  not  be  apprized  of  the 
child's  death,  and  by  no  other  sign  but 
that,  which  this — her  unusual  presence 
might  convey,  was  the  mother's  deport- 
ment calculated  to  betray  the  melancholy 
fact. 

But  still  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  sick  girl  divined  the  truth — and  earnest 
and  deep  was  the  glance  of  compassion  she 
fixed  upon  her  aunt's  all-enduring  counte- 
nance, as  gradually  the  idea  dawned  upon 
her  conviction. 

"  Eleanor,  will  you  forgive  me  V  she 
murmured,  in  the  stillness  of  the  silent 
night. 
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*'  Will  you  forgive  me,  Milly "?"  was  the 
answer  of  that  grave,  cahn  voice ;  and  the 
two  hands  were  closed  earnestly  upon  one 
another,  in  token  of  the  full  and  free  par- 
don which  was  the  silent  utterance  of  either 
heart. 

Let  no  one  ask  what  Milly  had  to  forgive  in 
the  conduct  of  her  uncle's  seemingly  fa,ultless 
wife — it  is  enough  that  Mrs.  Malvern's  own 
heart  felt  itself  not  guiltless  in  that  respect ; 
and  who  knows  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is 
greater  than  the  heart,  and  who  sees  not 
as  man  seeth — who  knows  which  of  the 
two  had  most  need  of  forgiveness  ? — for 
might  there  not,  in  that  solemn  hour,  rise 
before  the  miserable  Eleanor's  eyes  the 
vision  of  the  past — when  the  dying  girl 
had  first  come  under  her  superintendence 
and  care  at  that  age  when  good  impressions 
might  possibly  have  been  made— faults 
checked,  and  reliirious  ideas  inculcated. 
Had  she  ever  troubled  herself  to  ascertain 
if  Milly  even  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
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God !  No,  well  was  remembered  her  cold 
neglect — her  positive  dislike  to  the  ill-fated 
child — caring  little  what  became  of  her — 
leaving  her  to  her  own  wilful  guidance,  or 
chiding  her  with  frigid  indifference.  Had 
she  ever  once  tried  to  soften  her  heart,  or 
lead  her  into  the  paths  of  virtue  or  safety  1 
No,  she  had  wilfully  turned  her  eyes  and 
heart  from  the  poor  girl,  and  left  her 
to  her  fate!  Had  she  acted  a  christian 
mother's  part  by  Milly — might  she  not 
have  been  saved  from  her  short  life  of  folly, 
nearly  leading  to  actual  sin,  and  preserved 
to  one  of  usefulness  and  virtue  1 


^  ¥:  ^  ^ 


All  these  reflections  might  have  weighed 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Malvern  as 
she  watched  that  night  by  the  couch  of  the 
sick  girl — her  heart  torn  and  bleeding  from 
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the  wound  with  which  her  own  sad  grief 
had  pierced  it.  With  the  Shunamite 
mother  might  she  not  have  exclaimed — 

"  Son  of  Man  how  hast  ihou  brought 
mij  sins  to  remembrance,  by  slaying  my 
son  r 
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CHAPTER   XXVIT. 


I  came  again  ;  the  place  was  bright 
"  With  something  of  celestial  light." 

Keble. 


It  was  a  glorious  light  which  chasing  the 
dimness  of  the  dull  grey  drizzling  dawn, 
broke  in  through  the  Oriel  window  of  the 
tapestried  window  when  T  threw  it  open  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  September  day. 
Brightly  it  gilded  the  tarnished  grandeur 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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of  the  old  apartment,  and  shone  upon  the 
giant  figures  on  the  faded  wall. 

But  there  had  been  another  light  shining 
throughout  the  night  within  that  same 
chamber,  and  never  had  the  aged  servant, 
on  whose  withered  face  the  sunbeams  fell, 
as  she  knelt  with  clasped  hands  and  up- 
raised eyes,  in  fervent  prayer,  hoped  to  see 
such  a  blessed  ray  chase  the  darkness  of 
that  doomed  spot. 

It  was  that  light  ''  caught  not  from  sun 
or  star,"  that  ray  of  holy  hope  and 
Heavenly  joy  emanating  from  the  eye  of 
a  dying  christian,  fading  now,  only  to  be 
re-illumined  with  fresh  and  never-dying 
lustre  in  the  world  above  ;  rekindled  even 
then,  for  as  I  turned  once  more  alas  1  that 
glorious  sunrise  played  unheeded  on  Milly's 
marble  brow  and  rigid  features. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro  j 
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So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak 
So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers. 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

And  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 


* 


Several  years  have  passed.  Malvern 
Court  is  an  altered  place  now,  but  it  is  a 
change  of  which  even  the  Lady  Clara 
Lister,  when  she  visits  there  can  find  little 
reason  to  complain — for  of  all  old  country 
houses,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable. 
Mr.  Malvern  is  a  quieter  person  indeed 
than  he  used  to  be  in  his  younger  days, 
but    happier    one    might    almost    fancy, 

Q  2 
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than  he  had  been  during  late  years,  and  as 
hospitable  and  in  all  respects  as  good  "  an 
old  country  gentleman  "  as  before,  though 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  different 
spirit  which  seems  to  have  imperceptibly 
taken  possession  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  Malvern,  strange  to  say,  is  some- 
what less  quiet  than  formerly,  at  least,  she 
has  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  that  cold,  still 
imperturbability,  which  had  before  charac- 
terized her  demeanour.  There  is  less 
calm,  and  more  gentleness  upon  the  brow, 
which,  though  unfurrowed  by  the  storms 
of  ill-regulated  feeling — of  unruly  passion, 
yet  ever  seemed  before,  as 

"  In  this  wailing  world, 

Too  calm  for  gentleness, 
When  the  very  star  that  shines  above, 

Shines  trembling  ne'ertheless." 

No  one  now,  could  call  her  the  "  Cold- 
eyed  Eleanor."  The  light  might  be  some- 
what sad,  but  it  was  a  softened  light,  which 
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fell  kindly  upon  all  those  around  her,  to 
whose  happiness  it  was  the  business  of  her 
life  to  minister. 

And  the  circle  at  Malvern  Court  has 
widened  of  late  years. 

First  of  all,  from  the  time  of  Edwy^s 
marriage,  Mrs.  Malvern  gained  a  much 
valued  friend  and  companion,  in  her  sister- 
in-law,  Julia  Malvern,  who  was  prevailed 
upon  to  move  to  the  Court. 

Edwy's  marriage  took  place  some  months' 
after  poor  Milly's  death,  according  to 
her  last  request,  that  it  might  not  be 
unnecessarily  delayed,  and  by  Mr.  and  * 
Mrs.  Malvern's  earnest  desire,  the  young 
people  had  established  themselves  at  the 
Court. 

Need  I  dilate,  after  all  that  has  been 
told  of  Eva  Elphinstone,  upon  the  joy  and 
blessing,  which  attended  such  an  arrange- 
ment '?  Need  I  dwell  upon  all  the  pleasant 
brightness,  which  seemed  to  settle  on  the 
old  country  house,  from  the  moment  when, 
this  beautiful  and  excellent  young  creature 
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cast  her  soft  radiance  over  its  ancient  pre- 
cincts 1  Will  any  one  be  surprised  that 
Malvern  Court  became  an  altered  place, 
under  the  gracious,  genial  influence  of  such 
a  being  ? 

"  Lovely  and  graceful,  and  courteous  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blyth  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood. 
Courteous  and  gracious,  and  noble  of  blood.' 

Edwy  Malvern  may,  indeed,  esteem 
himself  fortunate  above  all  his  race. 

Mrs.  Lilly  would  follow  the  young  wife 
with  her  eyes,  as  she  moved  in  her  stately 
beauty  by  her  young  husband^s  side,  as  if 
every  step  she  took  was  like  the  "  per- 
fumed flame/^  cleansing,  as  it  passed,  from 
the  plague  spot,  the  long  doomed  ground. 

And  there  are  little  children  now — fair 
and  glorious  children,  brought  up  in  the 
fear  of  God — yet  making  the  old  place  musi- 
cal, with  their  noise  and  mirth.  And  often 
now,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Lilly 
sits  and  reads  her  bible  in  the  oak  room, 
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she  has  a  Herbert,  and  a  Milly,  and  an 
Edwj,  climbing  up  behind  her  chair,  to  ask 
her  for  pretty  stories,  from  their  old 
friend's  book,  whose  pages  now  are  wetted 
with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy. 


•j^ 


In  recording  the  happiness  of  others,  I 
must  not  omit  to  speak  of  that  which 
befell  myself,  in  whom,  I  trust,  my  readers 
will  take  some  degree  of  interest  as  the 

humble  narrator  of  these  records. 

« 

Not  long  after  the  marriage  of  Edwy 
and  Eva  I  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  he  whose  blessed  task  it  was  to  cast 
the  light  of  knowledge  upon  the  mind  of 
one  who  had  so  lately  learnt  to  know  those 
things  belonging  to  her  salvation,  "  whose 
lamp  had  been  so  lately  lighted." 

Thus  I  have  by  personal  experience  the 
power  to  vouch  for  the  reality  of  all  that 
1  have  related,  and  day  by  day  am  able 
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with  fuller  force  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
psalmist's  declaration — 

"  The  voice  of  joy  and  health  is  in  the 
dwelliiig  of  the  righteous" 

'*  Ewpect  the  Lord  keep  the  House,  their 
labour  is  hut  lost  that  build  it,  eouceyt  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  vjaketh  but 


i?i  vain." 


Yet  with  all  this,  the  old  Court  was,  for 
many  a  long  day,  a  sadly  haunted  place  to 
me — 

"  Vain  longings  for  the  dead,  wliy  come  they  back 
With  the  young  birds  and  leaves,  and  living  bloom  1 
What  fond,  strange,  yearnings  from  the  soul's  deep 

cell, 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  shall  see  ? 
How  are  we  haunted  in  the  wind^s  low  tone 
By  voices  that  are  gone  T' 

*  »  *  #  4f 
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And  it  was  not  only  round  my  heart,  that 
the  memory  of  the  departed  Milly  so  fondly 
Ungered,  or  my  grief  alone,  that  devoted 
itself  to  the  religious  honoring  of  her  image 
in  the  place  and  haunts  that  knew  her  no 
more. 

There  is  a  school  established  in  a  roman- 
tic part  of  the  park,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Millicent  school,'^  in  which 
twenty  young  girls  receive  an  excellent, 
careful,  education. 

This  was  the  first  care  of  Eva  and  Edwy 
after  their  marriage,  a  touching  monument  to 
her  who  had  proved  one  of  those  weak  and 
unlikely  instruments  who  are  often  so  won- 
derfully chosen,  as  means  of  effecting 
those  great  ends,  which  more  mighty  signs 
have  failed  in  accomplishing. 


"  They  breathe  the  truth  who  breathe  their  words  in 
pain." 

And  well  has  it  been  said,  that  the  lowest 
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whisper  of  a  sick  bed,  has  more  eloquence 
than  the  loudest  thunders  of  oratory. 

Words  of  admonition,  after  the  lips  that 
uttered  them  are  sealed  in  death,  acquire 
almost  the  sacredness  of  inspiration. 


* 


But  within  the  house  there  is  another 
memento  of  a  still  more  affecting  charac- 
ter. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  evening  I 
dined  at  the  Court,  after  I  had  come  to 
settle  in  my  new  home — how,  lifting  up 
my  eyes  suddenly,  they  met  the  bright, 
arch,  witching  countenance  of  the  wicked 
ancestress  of  the  Malvern  family,  and  my 
heart  thrilled  within  me. 

I  could  have  left  the  table  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  such  was  the  effect  the  sudden  sight 
and  all  the  painful  remembrances  that  it 
suggested,  produced  upon  my  feelings. 

Whether   this   was   observed  by  Eva,  I 
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know  not,  but  after  dinner  she  gently  took 
my  hand,  and  silently  led  me  up  stairs  to 
the  private  sitting-room  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  herself  and  husband. 

There  she  pointed  to  a  picture  which 
hung  opposite  to  the  window,  in  the  full 
clear  light,  and  on  which  the  brilliancy  of  a 
summer's  sun  was  softly  reflected. 

It  was  Milly,  represented  as  an  angel 
smiling  down  from  between  some  parting 
clouds,  upon  a  sky  of  the  purest  azure — 
Milly  indeed,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  and  her  features  of  almost 
childlike  loveliness — but  Milly's  face — 
celestial — glorified ! 

I  stood  entranced  in  almost  reverential 
silence.  Tears  were  in  my  eyes,  but  they 
were  of  a  different  nature  to  those  I  had 
lately  checked,  and  not  in  my  eyes  alone 
— they  were  glistening  brightly  in  Eva's, 
also! 

And  Edwy — he  had  entered,  and  was 
standing  by  our  side,  his  arm  round  his 
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young  wife's  waist,  and  pale,  subdued  and 
sorrowful  was  each  up-raised  face. 

A  voice,  low,  soft  and  clear,  broke  at 
length,  like  Heavenly  music,  upon  our  sad- 
dened hearts. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Eva  breathing  forth 
in  touching  accents  the  following  lines 

"  Weep  not  for  her  !  she  is  an  angel  now, 
And  treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  Paradise, 
All  darkness  wiped  from  her  refulgent  brow, 
Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  banished  from  her  eyes. 
Victorious  over  death,  to  her  appear 
The  vista 'd  joys  of  heaven's  eternal  year. 

Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !     There  is  no  cause  for  woe ; 
But  rather  nerve  the  spirit  that  it  walk 
Unshrinking  o'er  the  thorny  paths  below 
And  from  Earth's  low  defdements  keep  thee  back, 
So  when  a  few  fleet  severing  years  have  flown. 
She'll  meet  thee  at  heaven's  gate,  and  lead  thee  on  ! 

Weep  not  for  her !" 

THE   END. 
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